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THE INTEGRATED PHILOSOPHY 
OF DISENGAGEMENT AND 
COEXISTENCE’ 


by 
GUSTAW GOTTESMAN 


N a period, like our own, of dynamic changes — social, political 

and moral — there exists an imperative compulsion for con- 

tinuous adjustments. We have to reconsider — time and again — 
our human situation. My primary intention is not to. concentrate 
on a single set of proposals or a plan but to gain your acceptance 
for a general line of approach. I shall be using as a vantage point 
a country which is engaged in a concrete social and political enter- 
prise and which is a member of the Warsaw Pact. 

It may sound like a cliché but it still, in my opinion, remains 
a hard fact that the present international situation could hardly 
look darker or grimmer. I have no special current event in mind 
but an accumulation of facts and events which, if they persist, 
may and surely will end in one way only: nuclear war and the 
destruction of mankind. I have no doubt that we are still capable 
of considerable progress in perfecting weapons and the technology 
of destruction. It is within our reach to harness enough power and 
energy to finish this world, once and for all, by one big sneeze 
of a giant wet nose, which would cause a deadly cold to all 
humanity in a couple of seconds. 


* 


My argument accordingly would be that there is little time to 
waste before we make a dramatic change from the drift towards 
war to the drift towards peace. It is necessary to realize, in this 


* This article is'an abbreviated version of a lecture delivered by the 
author in the Trevelyan Hall, Oxford, on June 17, 1958. 
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4 GUSTAW GOTTESMAN 
connection, that we are not able at one stroke — that means ( 
that neither side is able alone — to impose upon} 
humanity the benefits-of a world free from war! 
for all time. I am certain nevertheless that at this stage of 
international relations we still ought to be able — again two sides | 
are needed — not to impose upon mankind a ca. 
tastrophe from which it might never recover. The 
difference between the two may appear at the first glance to a 
non-existent or merely a verbal quibble, but I venture to insist | 
that if we perceive it and draw conclusions from it, it may | 
the difference between the life and death of our human society. | 
My insistence on this point is not a result of moral complacency | 
or indifference to ideas but simply springs from the conviction | 
that matters have travelled so far in one direction that even a halt 
of the present trend would be a welcome change in moral, social 
and political scenery. 

Now, in support of my thesis, I would like to use one example 
not so distant in time as to have fallen into oblivion. I have in 
mind the Geneva conference, no matter how controversial it may 
have been and to how many conflicting interpretations it may 
have been subjected. Some called it a failure, others a waste of 
time or even worse still, a blow to the unity of the Western 
_ world; they went on to suggest that another meeting of that type 
would be harmful and eventually create more tension than before 
just by showing that no settlement is feasible or possible. 

In my judgment this view is entirely erroneous and cannot be 
supported by facts, nor will it stand any probing by moral | 
standards. Let us examine the facts first. The conference has shown | 
people that although there are sharp differences, they may be | 
discussed and talked over in an atmosphere, perhaps not serene, 
but where decency and good behaviour count, arguments are 
listened to and clarification of purposes achieved. 





After long years of cold war and brick-throwing a new mode 
of discussion has been introduced which underlines the obvious fact ! 
that conciliation is indispensable to survival, while incitement to} 
mutual hatred brings nearer the peril of ‘the final disaster of 
mankind. This alone may not seem to be a great achievement, 
especially to the perfectionist. Material evidence is more bulky and 
carries more weight with the sceptics. As its direct result the Indo- 
China conflict was ended and the peace treaty for Austria followed 
soon after. The Geneva conference produced a completely different, 
political and moral climate in my country and, if I can be any 
judge, in the Soviet Union as well. This happened because co- 
existence, for many years an interesting theoretical proposition, 
came to life and has opened new vistas to people, in a million 
different ways, peculiar to each individual, his needs, hopes and 
desires. 
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I would proceed further and venture another supposition: the 
Geneva conference created a new set of psychological circumstances 
in which the events of the XXth Congress in the Soviet Union and 
the Polish October of 1956 — when they. came — encouraged us to 
seek with greater perseverance the ways and means for constructive 
and fruitful coexistence. Both events, in my opinion, do merit 
a certain amount of thought and reflection. The achievements of 
the Polish October are to us of immense value; we cherish them 
and are proud of them; we feel that there is no power on earth 
which could force us to relinquish them. When, however, I hear 
questions raised which express some doubt of the durability or 
even the value of these achievements, it should be recalled that 
freedom and democracy flourish in an atmosphere of co-operation 
among nations and states, while they retreat in the presence of 
pressure, threats and the possibility of a war. What difference it 
has made in the U.S.A. or in England, the reader may be able to 
judge better. May I suggest, however, that it has not been negli- 
gible. 

In pursuit of my objective, which is to prove necessity for disen- 
gagement and coexistence between the two major blocs, it is enough 
to adhere to the principle which maintains that it is equally 
important for the East and the West to lower the barriers dividing 
the two parts of the world. 

I must advance a bit further and add the following: it is not 
much use to dwell upon past merits or sins but it is obligatory to 
insist, and this is a much heavier moral responsibility, particularly 
in the nuclear age, that our motive and purpose is to find the 
means of preventing disasters which may befall us in the future. 
A moralist, interested in and bent only on his right to expurgate 
sins, may rest his case when sins are named and exercise his brain 
to the utmost to find ways of bringing the sinner to justice. Others 
cannot deal with the matter so confidently, because that philosophy 
incurs grave moral risks, much heavier than the punishment of or 
forgiveness of the past wickedness. For me there exists a necessary 
and organic relation between the intent and result of any moral 
commandment. The risks and hazards of the first faith, both moral 
and material, are such that no sane individual may accept it as 
the guiding principle for the conduct of relations in this world, 
torn as it is by conflicts and loaded with nuclear devices produced 
for the purpose of killing millions of human beings. This is why 
a policy which relies on the nuclear deterrent is self-defeating and 
can never be successful — unless we accept nuclear war as morally 
admissible. 

Our purpose is different and it calls for the acceptance of the 
point of view that although sins and sinners do exist in this world, 
disagreements must be lessened because any further hiatus between 
the rival camps threatens all of us with the termination of life 


’ 
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f 
on this planet. The moral philosophy which I am advocating may | 
be called the morality of conciliation and disengagement. : 

The logic of this approach will demand from all who accept it, | 
when it is transferred from the sphere of theory into practical | 
politics of today, especially in Europe — that the guiding principle | 
of our behaviour and action is not to let events take their course, | 
but to put our minds together on the problem of forming a policy | 
designed to achieve mutual guarantees between the two 
rival systems. These should replace the competitive guaran-| 
tees existing today, which live and thrive by the steadily growing 
tempo of nuclear armaments, accumulated and spread all over the 
place. 

Those who. have the courage to hope and believe that con- | 
temporary civilization is something worth preserving and defending, | 
must choose one of the policies: either that which opposes military | 
disengagement and coexistence or the other, accepting it. The latter | 
would lead us, gradually and in phases, to mutual security worked | 
out between East and West; the former to abyss and ruin. 

In order to avoid uncertainty or confusion regarding my position, | 
I would like to make now two statements clarifying the premises ; 
on which I conduct my reasoning and draw conclusions. 

The first is as follows: while accepting the existence of a dispute 
or a conflict — Capitalism versus Socialism — I view it as a 
historical event spread over a long stretch of time — a whole era 
of transition which may take many years, until it attains its 
complete fulfilment of transforming the whole world into a new 
society. While this process is taking place — and it will manifest 
itself in many ways, the world will concurrently grow smaller and | 
more akin in its various components by the sheer progress of 
science, means of communications and progressive social philosophy. | 


Even a very superficial examination of the past history of 
mankind leads me to view this process with a calm and sober | 
conviction that although a new world will be created, it will | 
remain varied and not uniform, with many new achievements, but | 
also follies and defeats for its record. I doubt if the world will | 
ever stop passing through transition and change. The Golden Age | 
comes and passes while people continue to reach out with hands © 
and mind for a new salvation and betterment of their actual lot. | 
Only innocents cherish the illusion — disregarding the basically 
human quest for change — that the world will ever submerge itself | 
in uniformity. 

The second principle which I intend to make clear and to which 
I am committed is allied to the first: I accept as the supreme 
obligation, while dealing with the present precarious state of inter- 
national affairs — from which we must extricate 
ourselves with the utmost speed — the principle of 
compromise and negotiation. It means further a selfless dedication 
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in the service of all ventures leading to the attainment of an 
agreement which will release mankind from the grip of fear and 
push it, if by one inch only, away from the danger of extermination. 
My generation and my country are committed — as a matter of 
principle and of practical politics — to encouraging negotiations 
in the most trying circumstances, to taking time and again the same 
route, even if we have met with failure and defeat on a hundred 
previous occasions. 

What are the reasons for taking this position? I will name some 
which are both national and applicable to universal needs and 
purposes. I am firmly convinced that a nuclear war (and there will 
be no other war in Europe) spells total destruction to my own 
country and to the world atlarge. All the talk of a “limited 
nuclear war”, nonsensical as a proposition and morally loathsome, 
is just a device of a crooked mind playing with the idea of killing 
millions of people. 

We can dismiss it from consideration by posing just one question: 
limited for whom? For Germany, to take the most obvious example, 
the consequences of a limited nuclear war fought on her territory 
would be impossible to distinguish from an all-out nuclear conflict. 
And what is more important, only a_ self-deluded sorcerer’s 
apprentice could hope that such a holocaust in the middle of Europe 
would be magically arrested there, and would not spread. 


However, the time has come to retrace my steps and return to 
the main topic. Moral law together with the most rudimental 
interests of the world demand from us the relinquishing of outmoded 
ways of thought, the adoption of an elastic treatment of differences, 
and a striving for some understanding and agreement. I am not 
suggesting that the great debate between Communism and anti- 
Communism or Socialism versus Capitalism should cease. It would 
be a vain attempt. What I am pleading is that the dispute must 
not be conducted by military means. 

Although I am principally committed to the idea of compromise 
and to searching for agreements in existing circumstances, I am 
compelled to devote some attention to a division of thought and 
purpose which runs across the contemporary political theatre and 
to which I am not prepared to apply this principle. There are at 
present in world politics two philosophies, two schools of thought 
which are diametrically opposed to each other. One maintains that 
the conflict which exists must be resolved only by the submission 
of one side, and accordingly advocates the adoption of a policy 
employing constant and mounting pressure, military and psycho- 
logical, coupled with economic separation and non-intercourse, all 
leading to the maintenance of high tension. This creates among 
people the feeling that war is inevitable. 

The second, for various selfish reasons as well as from a different 
understanding of the main trends in the history of mankind and 
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the nature of the world, advocates the opposite view. Its arguments ' 
are moulded by the belief that the main purpose of all international : 
politics and diplomacy is to moderate tension and disagreements and ' 
to encourage the people on both sides to believe that war must be | 
averted and eventually remain only as a bad memory. 

The differences separating the two schools are crucial and | 
irreconcilable. The philosophy which preaches threat and pressure 
as the only possible means of intercourse between two closed worlds 
is dangerous enough as a set of beliefs and commandments because | 
it perverts the mind and the soul of man and makes him helpless 
and docile, ready to accept any future. It constitutes the ultimate 
menace when transferred into practical policies. 

On the other hand, the selection of the philosophy and policy 
of conciliation and disengagement would affect profoundly both 
sides of the dispute. Just by its acceptance it would reduce the | 
world’s main tensions. 

It may seem strange that I should leave till now the review of 
a venture which, originating from my own country, belongs to the 
large family of schemes and ideas erected in defence of the shaky 
structure of the world against an outbreak of a nuclear war. I feel 
justified in having adopted this method since I think it was useful 
and necessary to explain first the general premises on which I stand 
and the moral and political ideas I advocate. 


There is a great deal of patient political work to be done if we 
are to reverse the present trend of international relations. We must 
accept the fact that it will take a long time before it is fully 
accomplished. 

The Rapacki Plan is sometimes called a phenomenon of simplicity 
and conciseness. Some say it is too simple to be capable of attaining 
its objectives, and others that it is so devious and clever that it is 
capable of doing everything and anything at the same time. I find 
both estimates wrong and far removed from its intentions and | 
motives. 

Its philosophy, I must admit, is simple and its calculations 
transparent and realistic. I am not giving here an official inter- 
pretation of the scheme, nor should I be regarded as a pedlar of 
second-hand goods which have been auctioned elsewhere and proved 
to be no bargain at all. As a student of international affairs and a man 
professionally engaged in pondering over the endeavours aimed at 
finding a solution to various conflicts and disputes and introducing 
conciliation to rival interests, I have examined this plan from that 
point. If my image of the present state of affairs is at all correct 
it appears to me that a new approach to the political map of the | 
world is needed. Looking at it in this way I see three or four 
motives primarily responsible for the birth of the Rapacki Plan. 
The first is self-explanatory and may be summed up in one word: 
self-interest. Poland is, one might say, God’s chosen country 
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to be particularly interested in preventing war. Fourteen years 
after the conclusion of the last war we are still repairing its 
ravages and coping with its consequences. 

The second motive comes from a sober assessment of the present 
state of international affairs and tension, which is aggravated by 
the creation of powerful weapons of massive annihilation. The 
negative dynamics of the arms race ought to be first counter- 
acted and stopped by some act, however small, of a peaceful 
character which would underline the obvious fact that the only 
protection against utter cataclysm is to be found in constructive 
and hopeful arrangements, employed by imaginative diplomacy, 
serving the idea of turning Europe in time into a peacefui working 
unit. The place for this test and experiment was picked by a natural 
choice. There is no other place in Europe fraught with greater 
risks and dangers than the area where the two opposing forces meet. 
The.two German states, Poland and Czechoslovakia, when trans- 
formed into an area free of nuclear weapons with conventional 
armaments gradually and generally reduced, would definitely 
decrease the dangers of a sudden conflagration. 


Thirdly, if we believe that a “vacuum” of nuclear weapons and 
an area of reduced conventional armaments is preferable to congestion 
of these means of massive destruction, then the policy of disen- 
gagement is a much better alternative than increasing tension in 
Central Europe and erecting new obstacles in the path of conciliatory 
measures. Putting nuclear weapons into the hands of the West 
German Government, arming the Bundeswehr with these weapons, 
only increases the existing difficulties. 

Fourthly, it operates from the conviction that military disen- 
gagement, even of a limited nature, will facititate political set- 
tlement and permit its implementation soon after the military 
arrangements have been introduced and tested. This treatment is 
both realistic and hopeful. Promising results arising from the first 
step will encourage further steps of much wider dimensions and 
scope and may be applied to many of the issues dividing the world. 
This procedure, therefore, by no means stands in the way of 
a wider or an overall settlement of differences at a summit meeting; 
on the contrary, it may well bring it nearer. It can be incorporated, 
at any time, into a broad agreement, or become obsolete as soon 
as the otner type of arrangement comes into operation. 

Let me explain now how I see the situation regarding this plan, 
after it has been, to all intents and purposes, rejected by the 
Government of the U.S.A. and not received favourably by the 
Government of the United Kingdom. I am firmly convinced that 
although it has been cold-shouldered by the Western Governments 
we ought to persist in our task and endeavour. Such is our 
moral and political obligation. It stands to reason that until 
and unless something else of that nature is put into 
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operation this plan must remain on the agenda of international talks | 

and diplomacy. The Rapacki Plan is not of course an ultimatum an 
and does not have to be accepted before negotiations have opened. | 4, 
It is a proposal, subject to discussion and improvement, such as 


would result from bilateral talks or a conference. Such talks or a 
conference ought not be, in my opinion, delayed for too long, | su; 
Although I am aware of the negligible intellectual value of | i, 


catchwords and slogans, I am inclined to succumb to the temptation | 
and risk of using one in the present situation. It would be: “Do it | 
now!” — because in two years’ time the tangle will become so 
much more difficult to unravel. 

Another general remark is called for at this stage. I think that ' be 
some opponents of the Plan are convinced that the time is es 
inopportune to start negotiations, and that within a year or two | 
the balance of power will be reversed in such a way that they will | ne 
be able to dictate whatever steps will appear profitable to them, 
I would most strongly caution everybody against accepting this 
line of thought. It is fallacious both in fact and psychology. 

A new stage in the balance of power (if it can ever be reached 
in an ideal form) is identical at present with reaching a new stage 
of military technology. Perfected means of supermassive destruction 
will not facilitate agreement and negotiations. They will make them 
more difficult, if not altogether impossible. New weapons, in greater 
quantity, will only breed more fear and suspicions. 


I have reached the final stage in reviewing the dilemmas from 
which we must choose in order to break the present stalemate of 
concepts and actions which must be broken if the issue of war and 
peace is to be settled by us, instead of for us. I have arranged my / 
arguments as alternative possibilities. The one I am pleading for 
calls upon all to work in favour of a political and moral philosophy, 
humanistic in its contents and open-minded in visualising the 
requirements of our age. Man must move towards the conscious | 
attack against the mechanism of war if human progress, however 
tortuous and painful, is to remain the basic law of our civili- 
zation. 

My philosophy, though it draws a distinction 
between ideas and ideals, is one of political 
realism and not of political idealism. Its aim is to 
encourage common understanding of diverse views converging on 
one central point — that of the practical issue of achieving first 
disengagement between the two opposing sides, then a settlement 
of international differences and eventually — constructive co- 
existence between the two sides; thus guaranteeing universal peace. 
Civilization is at a turning point. With this statement of fact most 
intelligent people will agree. What I was trying to impart was the 
knowledge that civilization and peace in present historical reality 
are both indivisible and one. 
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I was looking for a definition, or at least, a title for the method 
and the contents of the approach which I had chosen to support — 
and I have decided on this: “The integrated philosophy of disen- 
gagement and coexistence’. 

This philosophy is not rigid or closed to many and varied 
suggestions, and has only two principles, which it must insist upon, 
to be favourably received and accepted. 

The first premise reads that any war between the two conflicting 
sides, especially in Europe, will mean a nuclear combat tantamount 
to a war of extinction. It must be rejected on all counts. 

' The second introduces an urgent obligation regarding our 
behaviour and action and considers the issue of peace in our age as 
essentially practical. Consequently, it raises the principle 
of compromise and search for agreements to the point of supreme 
necessity. Additional clarification is necessary: the agreement must 
be sought in terms which do not strengthen one side at the expense 
of the other. 








REFORM OF THE ECONOMIC 
MODEL 


by 
EDWARD LIPINSKI 


HEN the Economic Council came into existence at the 

beginning of 1957 one of its duties was to work out 

directives for individual industrial enterprises working within 
the framework of a planned economy. The problem of granting 
autonomy to production plants while maintaining central planning, 
is the most important topic of the “Theses” which were especially 
enacted by the Economic Council. 


The “Theses” are based on two principles: the directives and 
instructions of the central plan; and a system of incentives and 


economic expedients. The economy depends on the full exploitation | 


of these means; which can be accomplished only by central planning 
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coupled with the granting of the fullest possible independence to | 


industrial enterprises. And in the present situation the “in- 
structions” of the plan are to be substantially curtailed while the 


Oe 


scope of incentives and economic factors are to be systematically | 


extended. 

Short-term planning must depend upon. the requirements of 
a long-term plan. Yearly cycles of planning had many dis- 
advantages: notably a lack of continuity in the development of 
investment and production. Investment planning should cover 
a period of at least several years and production planning, e. g. 
in the machine-building industry, where the manufacturing cycle 
is quite long, a period of two years. 


The national economic plan consists of a set of directives that 
are binding on management bodies at all levels. 


The plan’s directives cannot be carried out effectively in isola- | 


tion. In some industries (e.g. heavy industry) this type of directive 


is both indispensible and fully effective; but there are also other / 


industries where, besides the directives (which should now be re- 
duced in scope), a set of economic incentives and expedients should 
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be employed. And here consideration must be given to the relation 
between central planning and independence in an enterprise. 

The “Theses” accepted by the Economic Council speak of re- 
storing to the enterprise its proper réle in planning: the enterprise 
should have the right to plan the organization of its own work, 
taking into account the targets set by the central plan. In addition, 
the relation between central and independent planning would differ 
according to the character of the methods of production. 

Decisions on major investments are to be made by the central 
authorities. 

The enterprise itself would have full autonomy in the mana- 
gement of its maintenance allowance and, to a great extent, its 
amortization funds. It should also have the right to take adventage 
of credits for various supplementary investments and for modern- 
ization. Credits would be repayable. 

The value of the commodity production is established centrally. 
But. this centralization does not mean that such indices must be 
centrally established for each and every enterprise. 

Close control over the range of an enterprise’s products is 
exerted only in certain cases, particularly where importation of the 
main raw material is controlled. Either the whole or basic range 
is laid down, or else only the percentage is given for some types 
of products in the overall value of production. 


Enterprises have limits placed on their total wages (called the 
wages fund), in order that the entire economy may be sure of 
a balance between the people’s income and buying power on the 
one hand and the supply of consumer goods on the other. The 
“Theses” point out that if these limits were to be replaced by other 
methods of shaping the size of the wages fund, the overall balance 
of income and production would have to be maintained. 

The enterprises have their own plans. They do their own 
accounting, strive to reduce costs and try to satisfy the needs of the 
society as a whole. 

The enterprise should operate at a profit. The net and not the 
gross value of the production should be regarded as a standard 
measuring the efficiency of any enterprise. 

The enterprise itsef shall have independent control as follows: 

1) Management of capital assets, ensuring their proper main- 
tenance. Earmarking of definite sums for reinvestment (from de- 
preciation and from profits, or from credits). 


2) Planning of production on the basis of the market and supply 
position. 

3) There may be variety of forms of organization and supply. 
The enterprise either organizes sales and supplies on its own or else 
entrusts this on its own initiative to another enterprise; or, a third 
possibility, this is handled by organizations on a higher level. 
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4) The enterprise deals with the division of the wages fund and, 
in accordance with the collective agreement, divides the portion 
of the profits due. 


The Workers’ Council, together with the trade union and the 


party organizations, is the basic workers’ self-government body. | 
It runs the factory in conjunction with the director. The director | 
manages the enterprise, is responsible and accountable to the State | 


and the employees for its work, and represents the enterprise in 
higher discussion. 

The Workers’ Councils pass the annual production plans on the 
basis of the directives of the national economic plan. The Councils 
establish the trend of development of the enterprise. They outline 
methods of improving production, rationalizing technological pro- 
cesses, increasing the productivity of labour and working out eco- 
nomies in materials and fuel. In addition, they outline ways and 
means of improving the quality and appearance of the products. 
The Councils endorse the plans of operation of the enterprise and 
its organizational framework; they establish, on the basis of the 


collective agreement, the work norms, wage scales, and bonus re- | 


gulations. The Councils have the right to decide how to spend the 
portion of the profits due to the enterprise, either for purposes 
connected with the work of the factory (to increase production 


capacity, buy new machines) or else for the welfare of the. 


employees. 

Apart from this, the Councils also work out how to apply the 
directives of the economic plan in the particular enterprise. They 
also have the right to appraise the economic work of the factory, 
as well as to approve the annual financial reports, thus giving 
opportunity for a general discussion on the whole work of the 
enterprise during the year. 

The enterprise is accountable for the results of its work. Faulty 
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operation can result in the dismissal of the management, the disso- | 


lution of the Workers’ Council and the compulsory transfer of 
management to public trusteeship. 

The “Theses” also deal in considerable detail with supervisory 
organizations, proceeding from the assumption that the existence 
of such organizations is a necessity. 

Hitherto in Poland there have existed bodies called Central 
Boards. These did the actual “managing” in industry. The enter- 
prises themselves have, generally speaking, a very small say. Here 
the “Theses” call for a basic change. 

It is stated that each state enterprise should belong to a higher 


organization called a combine. These combines, in contrast to the | 


Central Boards, are to handle the general economic affairs of the 
given industry: technical progress, market appraisal, training, etc. 

To undertake scientific work for the enterprise in the sphere of 
technology and organization there should be set up scientific re 
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search institutes, laboratories, designing and constructing offices, 
and other special units. These higher organizations are to take an 
interest in the outcome of the work of the enterprises under them. 
At the head of these organizations, besides the director, there is 
to be an advisory collective, which shall have control and on 
which the enterprises are also to be represented. 

Economic incentive should be based on the new principles and 
not, as previously on the indices of plan fulfilment. The incentives 
should be connected with the results of the work of the enterprise; 
it is necessary to eliminate factors that are independent of the 
enterprise (hitherto, the employees did not receive bonuses when, 
for example, they did not fulfil the plan due to a lack of raw ma- 
terials). The principles according to which the incentives are to 
operate should be established for a relatively long period, since 
frequent changes (e.g. of the principles for payment of bonuses) 
reduce the effect of bonuses as an incentive. The incentives should 
be understandable, clear and simple in operation. 

Wages are limited by the size of the wages fund allotted. This 
fund can be exceeded only if the net product is increased. Any part 
of the wages fund which remains unspent should either be earmar- 
ked for bonuses or alse added to the profits of the enterprise. On 
this point there are conflicting views. It is envisaged that in the 
future, when the wage structure is more fully controlled, in other 
words when the factories adhere strictly to the existing wage sca- 
les, it will be possible to lift the limits on the wages funds. The 
economic incentives should depend on the profits shown by the 
enterprise. The goal should be to establish the ratio in which pro- 
fits are shared between the enterprise and the State for a period 
of several years. The enterprise itself should have the right to lay 
down the manner in which these funds are divided between the 
various departments of the factory and among the employees. 

This system of incentives exists in order to ensure a harmonious 
relation between the respective interests of employee, enterprise 
and the national economy as a whole. 

The recommendations of the Economic Council draw attention 
to the existence of several incentives other than material ones: the 
good name of the trade; prestige of position; security; promotion 
for good work. In many cases, these incentives are more effective 
than a direct relation between earnings and results over a given 
short period. Attention is quite correctly drawn to the fact that 
(particularly where management personnel are concerned) when 
the salary is sufficiently large, the reputation of the factory and 
the management in it are far more potent incentives than a share 
in the profits, 

Part of the profits of the enterprise are earmarked for division 
among the employees. The “Theses” point out that the size of such 
funds should be proportional to the growth of profits. The size of 
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not, as hitherto, on the fulfilment of the plan; since the size of the 
profits depends on circumstances independent of the enterprise 
(e. g. on the changes in the prices of products and raw materials | 
or wage scales). The question has therefore arisen of making appro- | 
priate corrections to the profits. On the one hand it was proposed | 
that the growth of profits be calculated on the basis of comparable | 
prices, over a period of several years, and on the other it was | 
assumed that that part of the profits depending upon outside factors 
(if this is not corrected by taxes) constitutes some sort of “elemen- © 
tal” profits (or losses) by the enterprise, and hence should also be | 
shared out. j 

The greatest controversy was aroused by the question of prices, | 
The “Theses” stressed the decisive signaficance of prices for pro- | 
per economic accounting. The “Theses” strongly recommend aban- | 
donment of the present system of different price scales for ca | 
pital equipment and consumer commodities, capital goods being | 
set artificially low. This was done in order to induce invest-| 
ment, but in fact resulted in wastage, and made _ industries 
engaged in the production of capital goods, generally speaking, 
unprofitable. The “Theses” state that the present system made 
it impossible to use money as a uniform general yardstick 
of value, and this led to distortions in the division of the national 
income. 

The “Theses” reject the conception that prices should respond 


this fund therefore depends on an increase in actual profits | 





“freely” to the state of the “market”. They require state control. | 
This control can be maintained either by state price-fixing or by}: 





state regulation of pricing, or else by indirect price-fixing through 
exertion of influence on production and on the market. { 

Prices have been recognized as a fundamental factor in eco 
nomic accounting, a factor which will influence economic decisions | 
on all levels in the economy within the framework of the proposed — 
increased independence of individual enterprises. Prices are of 
particular significance in the set of factors by means of which’ 
the state can influence steps taken by the enterprises. 

The system of pricing can be regarded as correct when it operates | 
in practice in accordance with the social and _ politico-eco- 
nomic preferences of the state with regard to the structure 
of the division of the national income. It should also make possible 
the achieving of correct results of economic accounting, and in-} 
duce decisions in keeping with them — encouraging the economic! 
units to act in accordance with the general social interests, and t0! 
make the most effective use of the material means at their disposal.’ 


The level of prices is governed on the basis of production ané/ 


sales costs, and a uniform rate of interest for fixed, circulating) 
agricultural and ground rent, as well as profit. 
The principle that the prices should be fixed in accord with the 
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cost-price precludes neither particular deviations nor. a definite 
pricing policy, e.g. prices differentiated according to the urgency 
of the demand which the given products satisfy, or the necessity 
of encouraging or restricting the manufacture of a given product. 
The pricing policy should, generally speaking, admit the principle 
of freedom of choice for the consumer as well as the proposed 
principle of the largest possible freedom of choice of means of 
production for the manufacturer. 

Pricing policy must exist also to remove any opportunity for the 
creation of monopolies and to achieve the greatest possible stability 
of prices. 

The “Theses” recognize that the state must exert an influence — 
directly or indirectly — on prices. They start from the assumption 
that, providing there is no case of special social priorities necessi- 
tating direct price-fixing, and no danger of monopolization of pro- 
duction and sales, price levels should be left to the market me- 
chanism. 

The state’s function in acting on prices should be carried out in 
the most flexible manner possible. This would, for example, ensure 
that prices directly fixed by the state, could be altered in the event 
of a change in the conditions of manufacture and sale. 

The pricing of goods in foreign trade was also on the agenda. 
The basic raw materials are exported, processed in the country or 
else imported. It was therefore recognized that the ratio between 
prices of raw materials should be the equivalent of the price ratio 
on the world market. It was stressed that the current system of 
prices of raw materials, a system which differs considerably from 
the price ratio abroad, leads to distortions in economic accounting. 

The point is that the financial effects of economy — or the 
reverse — in raw materials used in home production, effects cal- 
culated in Polish currency, should not differ fundamentally from 
from the same effects calculated in foreign currency. Then account- 
ing in zlotys will be comparable to that in foreign currency. Tem- 
porary fluctuations on the world market, of course, are not taken 
into account here. 

The ratio of prices to wages is, of course, all-important in 
making decisions on the replacement of manual labour by mecha- 
nization, by capital. In this respect, therefore, the internal account- 
ing of prices and wages should be in keeping with accounting in 
foreign currency. 

The Council recommends reform of prices, with due allowance 
for the possible effects of this reform on production, consumption 
and wages. Therefore, this reform should be effected simul- 
taneously with a wage reform; this does not exclude an earlier 
change in the prices of the basic raw materials (fuel and power). 

The Council recommends that the state should employ also other 
means of exerting its influence on economic decisions: the rate 
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of interest; the money-credit policy; the system of customs tariffs, 
etc. This policy has hardly been employed at all so far. 

The rate of interest and various conditions for repayment of cre- 
dit should constitute a means of exerting influence on the scope, 
direction and manner in which bank credits are used for investment 
purposes. In order to discourage enterprises from unsuccessful in- 
vestment, the banks should pay interest on accounts. 


In cases where investments that make for technical progress | 


do not guarantee direct profit and the use of the conventional means 
will not provide for such investments, they should be financed 
from a special fund. 

Thus the Economic Council’s “Theses” establish, in detail, the 
methods by which State enterprises are to be run within the fra- 
mework of a central plan. It will be possible to assess the value 


of these methods only after they have been put to the test of | 


practical experience. 
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_ON THE FUTURE OF THE POLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE" 


by 
JULIUSZ PONIATOWSKI 


IHE transformations in the Polish countryside (I propose the 

term countryside to mean for the purposes of this article the 

body of people who seek their livelihood in agriculture) over 
the last fourteen years are more radical than those in any other 
of the social strata of the nation. And current changes do not affect 
the two main tendencies, both of which have vital bearing on the 
future. First, the countryside has ceased to grow in numbers and 
has even begun to shrink. Secondly, the youth of the countryside 
now have access to a variety of forms of vocational training, and 
are free to select the trade they wish to follow. 


The increase and concentration of the rural population is a pro- 
cess which has gone on for many centuries. Its prime reason was 
a lack of access to any other kind of work. 


It was not a sentimental attachment to the soil (exaggerated 
out of all proportion by our intellectuals) that made the peasant stay 
put in the country and work himself to the bone to buy any 
available scrap of “land”; it was hard necessity that made him set 
so high a value on the only workshop that was accessible to him. 


Industry developed slowly; it was unable, even in the years 
_ immediately preceding the Second World War, to absorb more 
than a quarter of the natural increase of the rural population. The 
remaining three-quarters went on adding to the overpopulation of 
the countryside, splitting up the holdings inherited from their 
fathers, They remained bound to the soil. 








* This article is reprinted from the social-literary weekly Przeglqd Kultu- 
ralny of July 31, 1958. It is a paraphrase of the opening address at a meeting 
of Klub Krzywego Kota (a discussion Club, named after a street in the Old 
Town of Warsaw). 
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They had practically no opportunity of freely choosing their 
livelihood; and this is one of the basic elements of human freedom. 
Alongside freedom from poverty, from oppression and from fear, 
the freedom to select his occupation is fundamental to man’s de- 
velopment. And it is only today that what was formerly the pri- 
vilege of the townsman and of the more well-to-do has been made 
accessible also to the peasant. What is more, the exodus of the re- 
dundant population from the countryside is to a very large extent 
the result of vocational training. A young man no longer brings 
nothing but his own two hands from the country; he emerges, first 
and foremost, as a skilled worker. 


We can say then that the second, fundamental stage in the | 


incorporation of the rural community into the membership of the 
national body politic, has been carried out. After the First World 
War it was granted full political rights; but economically and cul- 
turally it remained a neglected backwater. The gap between living 


consumption, productivity and public services. The peasant pro- 
duced and consumed roughly a half of what the members of other 
classes were producing and consuming, and contributed to the State 
only a quarter of their share. 


These disproportions have not yet been fully eliminated. But 
the most fundamental obstacles have certainly been removed. The 
neglect once suffered by the countryside is being swiftly righted 
The possibility of a man’s freely choosing his own trade, the oppor- 
tunity of leaving the village in search of new employement, access 
to education and with it the whole cultural heritage of the Na- 
tion — these are the fundamental gains of the new period. In 
another direction, the decrease in the rural population opens the 
way to a rational setlement of the proposition between the number 


of workers and the area of land cultivated. Instead of the former” 
splitting up of land, which resulted in an. ever-growing number) 


of dwarf holdings, we have begun to increase the acreage perf 
family. In this respect we are following the practice of the countries 
of Western Europe, where every year a considerable number of 


small holdings disappear, leaving fewer and fewer people employed” 
in agriculture. The rate of such transformations will naturally not’ 
be as rapid in the future as it was in the first decade after the) 
war. Changes in population due to war, emigration, revision of| 
boundaries, repatriation of the Western Territories from Germany,/ 


and finally the tremendous development of industry within the 


Six-Year Plan — all these have contributed to the fact that today) 


nearly twenty-five per cent fewer people are employed in agri 
culture than there were in 1939 (on the same area). But even it 
the future, the exodus from rural areas will continue to exceed 
the rate of natural increase. 
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OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


heir 
Jom. 


fear, What will be the concequences of this state of affairs? Should 
de-— we not foresee, side by side with the economic advantages, some 
pri- |) adverse consequences of a permanent thinning out of the agri- 
nade — cyltural population? We know that a similar process in the ma- 
Te | jority of western European countries has brought to the country- 
‘tent § side itself results which are to be deplored. There, it is not simply 
"ings § that the population of the rural areas has shrunk to a relatively 
first § small percentage of the total population (5.5 per cent in Great 
Britain, 30 per cent in France), but rather that it is bound to grow 
the | old and mentally impoverished, as a result of being submitted, for 
the | many decades, to a process of negative selection. It has gone on 
rorld = losing its younger, more enterprising and more dynamic members 
cul-— to the towns, while retaining those who became fixed in their con- 
ving servative way of thinking. 
ls of This process has deprived the countryside of any political signi- 
pro- ficance. In addition its mental life has been stunted, it is no longer 
ther), able to make its rightful contribution to the enrichment of the 
State) social and cultural life of the nation. The countryside in Western 
Europe has become a rather remote suburb, humbly receiving 
a few scraps from the refuse-heap of city culture. 

But Even in defence of its own interests, in the face of world-wide 
The § competition in agricultural products, the countryside of Western 
ited § Europe produced no new forms of organization, no dynamic attitude 
jpor- § with which to meet the altered conditions. All it can do is to obtain, 
scessf¥ by dint of prolonged begging, some financial assistance from the 
Na-§ State. Once this has been accomplished it continues to jog sleepily 
|. Inf along in the leading-strings of a highly industrialized economy. Its 
| the sole concerns, the objects of its dreams, are a rise in the prices 
nber§ of agricultural produce and a sizeable bonus from the State. 
rmet We have accepted the fact that our countryside too will continue 
nber— to shrink. Are we then also unavoidably bound to follow. the 
per— pattern of Western Europe, to repeat the process of its cultural 
tries— desintegration? Are we to be passive onlookers, while a part of our 
r off community — still a tremendously large one — is sucked dry and 
oyed? left barren by the growing cities and towns? 


Facing the danger 





’ not 
> the p 
n of Immature estimates 
lany, 
the So far, reactions seem to be either one-sidedly economic or 


oday— slightly alarmist: isn’t the exodus from the countryside excessive? 
agri-§ Shouldn’t it be prevented by administrative means? Some people 
m iff go to the opposite extreme. They balk at the use of coercion, invol- 
ving an inevitable curtailment of the cherished right of selecting 
a trade and forsaking the countryside; they deny that the rural 
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population is ageing and ignore its growing cultural devastation; 


they defend rural youth against the charge of snobbery in yielding! 


to the lure of the big city and of following fashion by running away 
from their villages. 

Such denials, however well-intentioned, are beside the point,’ 
The evidence is there for all to see. It is an open secret that the 
great majority of the graduates of higher schools of agriculture’ 
are not employed in agriculture at all, and that the aspirations” 
of the bulk of the young people now being trained in secondary 
and higher agricultural schools do not point to the countryside, but 
rather lead them towards the quiet — and naturally urban — 
haven of a little desk in some office or laboratory. 

This is the source of the intellectual poverty of our agricultural | 





staffs, of their anaemic reception of reform. When an educated) 


group begins to run short of youthful enthusiasm, any underta- 
kings aiming at the future are crippled. They are no longer filled 


with the emotional rigour of people who are working for their own! 


future way of life. Rigid forms, backed by theory are constructed 
in the light of cool common sense, and these are then implemented 
by other people, irrespective of whether they have any sympathy 
with progressive ideas or not. 

An outstanding instance of this is the younger generation's 
attitude to the agricultural co-operatives. A large proportion of the 
educated village youth fully appreciate the theoretical validity of 
treating small-holding agricultural economy as an already obsolete 
form (though they do not see themselves as peasants-producers). 
But at the same time they are not in the least inclined to parti- 
cipate directly in the work of creating new forms of agricultural 
economy; they simply refuse to take any risks, preferring to leave 
the burden of transformation to older men, whose consciousness 
took shape under the impress of a hard past. They pretend not 
to see the incongruity of casting such men in the réle of reformers. 
They turn a blind eye to the fact that they will be hidebound by | 
a host of fears, by lack of knowledge, by an exaggerated respect | 
for tradition and for the opinions of the narrow circle within which | 
their lives are confined. The réle the young people reserve for 


TISrs 





themselves is a simple one. They watch and wait until their turn’ 
comes to be the managers or the skilled advisers on behalf of the | 
State. They have been trained for higher things. 

It may appear then that the countryside here is already in the 
grip of the same process that has taken place in the West. The only 
difference is that here the transformation will be more rapid. But 
so clinical an analysis may justifiably arouse resentment. When we 
talk of the countryside we are talking of the fate of half the nation. 
And still fresh in our minds is the time when the young peasant 
generation gave a display that was. very far from lacking in dy- 
namism,. They were able to traverse at remarkable speed the road 
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to political and national consciousness. During the war years they 
proved themselves fully mature citizens. A pessimistic acceptance 
of the premise that the countryside has nothing more of its own 
to offer in the development of a national culture would be, to say 
the least of it, premature. 


In what we differ 


Is the analogy with the countryside of Western Europe really 
exact? The trend is the same, but there the rural community was 
slowly bled of life; its vitality ebbed steadily away over the course 
of several generations. Here we witnessed a rapid, violent leap — 
a sudden grafting of a whole generation from one place to another, 
and not a process of erosion. But now that the pattern of yearly 
exodus slightly exceeding the natural increase has begun to take 
shape, we can discern the first signs of what may be the intellectual 
impoverishment of the countryside. But, having the benefit of the 
experience of others, we should be equipped to meet the situation 
actively, in good time. 

Finally, conditions today are very different from those in which 
the rural areas of Western Europe underwent their transformation. 
A hundred — even fifty — years ago, even in the West, the coun- 
tryside could never have been brought as near to the town, as it can 
be today. The “dead countryside” of the past has ceased to be so 
to an extent beyond anyone’s expectations. It is becoming less and 
less true to say that the peasant is cut off from cultural activity. 
Apart from the question whether material conditions are better 
in the country or in the town, the differences and their relative 
importance begins to be chiefly a matter of individual taste for one 
mode of living or the other. Often it is a man’s work that keeps 
him in a town, rather than any aversion to life in the country. On 
the other hand, provincial snobbery and the basic instinct to break 
away from the age-old nescessity of staying for ever in the country, 
have accelerated the drive to the town. The town is the land of 
enticing shop-windows, of cinemas, of sports events. Discrimi- 
nation will come later. 


Economic recipes 


We are aware of the dangers the thinning out of the rural po- 
pulation brings in its wake. Now we must act. We have got to 
make agriculture attractive again to the many trained young people 
who could contribute so much to it. Often one hears that all that is 
needed is an appropriate state policy. Let us only — it is argued — 
ensure for the countryside: (a) protection against any innovations, 
(b) larger incomes, and (c) easier access to capital investments — 
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and then it will be easy to “establish” appropriate positions for 
trained argiculturists. Only when this happens will they stop 
running away. ; 

But are such idyllic opinions anything more than naive? What 
does “protection against innovations” mean? I take it to mean 
a passive assumption that it the peasant is not “frightened by 
collectivization”, he will look after his own prosperity and increase 
the income from his holding to such an extent that the living 
standards of the next generation of peasants will also be raised, 
until they are on a par with those of the rest of the community. 
This miracle is to come about regardless of the fact that the ave- 
rage peasant holding in Poland is about a third of the size of an 
average holding in the West — and the rate of increase will be 
extremely slow; that the existing level of investment is low and 
the raising of it is, and will continue to be, difficult; that, finally, 
the general improvement in standards of living is more rapid in 
Poland than in the West, Added to this is the young agriculturalist’s 
dissatisfaction with a standard of living lower than that of his con- 
temporaries who are employed in other jobs. The older, conser- 
vative peasantry, freed from pressure to join the co-operatives and 
placed in conditions of production as favourable as these pre- 
vailing today, will cherish the illusions appropriate to their small 
horizons, They will wish to see the small holding perpetuated as 
the ideal economic form it was long considered to be. The aspi- 
rations of educated young men and women are obviously different, 
since they refyse to return to the crofts of their fathers. For the 
time being they remain confused and irresolute. 

A radical increase in the profitableness of agriculture is a dream 
that dies hard with several generations of European agriculturists. 
They still fail to realize that cheaper transport brings distant lands 
closer, and that a better climate and, above all, the cheap labour of 
Asia and Africa are advantages that European agriculture cannot 
hope to overcome. Today it is cane sugar, rice and vegetable oils — 
to-morrow it will be eggs, butter or spirits that will flood the 
world markets and compel Europe to subsidize its agriculturists, 
in order to keep them tilling the soil. Polish peasants are not yet 
the kept men of the rest of the economy, but such a state of affairs 
is more likely than the alternative of a sensational improvement 
in market conditions. 

Hopes of rapid, large-scale investment in agriculture are ground- 
less. As long as we are compelled by a quickly growing population 
to increase the number of jobs available, priority will obviously be 
given to industrial investments. Only a small part of the total of 
investments can be devoted to agriculture. Even this will have to 
be very sparingly allotted, in order to avoid the extravagance 
of endowing every holding with its own implements. 

Agriculture, then, is not likely suddenly to become more re- 
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warding financially, and it is pointless to try to make the state 
responsible for this. The whole society is being transformed, and 
in this context the survival of a rural way of life will depend on 
at § the countryside’s own efforts. It has to find its own dynamic, and 
an § create thereby its own modern way of life. 





by 

ase . 

ng The social aspect 

2d, 

ty. In talking about a “new way of life’ we must be careful to 


e- § avoid any abstractions. What exactly has the educated rural youth 
an § to contribute to national life? What attitude on, their part should 
be — form a basis for the rejuvenation of their environment? 


nd First of all, the fullest possible use should be made of the great 
ly, — modern development to which I referred earlier — the opportunity 
in § of freely choosing one’s work. We must refuse to endorse outmoded 
t’s § ideas, for example: “Any work will do, as long as it provides as 
n- § high a standard of living as possible; we can find the joy of living 
2r- §& when we've finished work’’. It is high time we closed our ears to 
nd § the Biblical echo of the curse of labour which pursues those driven 
re- § out of Paradise. It is high time to dispose of the intellectual 
all § leftovers of the Viennese Socialist school, which regarded the shor- 
as § tening of the working day as the key to human happiness. This 
pi- § school recommended that creative satisfaction should be sought 
nt, § in additional hobbies, developed, as it were on the periphery of 
he § everyday work. Surely we can display a greater confidence in life 
and recognize that in a Socialist society, dedicated to an ideal of 
am § social justice, given the benefit of modern techniques and rapidly 
ts. — increasing prosperity, it will be easier to have socially useful work 
ids § which at the same time corresponds to one’s own inclinations. Today 
of § we are no longer obliged to regard work as slavery. We recognize 
ot § that a creative participation in life is a necessity for every man. 
— | Aconception of the conduct of personal life which does not take 
he | into account the necessity of working is no longer tenable, in the 
ts, § light either of social justice or personal experience. Modern man 
ret ff will not surrender his right to find his own way to the development 
irs § Of his personality. And the field in which his ambitions and his joy 
mt § and satisfaction, at their fulfilment find their scope is the work 
which is his passion. A fully conscious selection of the profession 
d- § or trade they are to enter is therefore the paramount duty of the 
on jf young, both to themselves and to the community. Crowds of under- 
be § graduates in agricultural colleges, who matriculated there “by 
of — chance” — as they themselves descibe it — are not very trust- 
to § Worthy guardians of the future, either of the countryside or of 
ce § their own. 


Further — the vanguard of the educated peasant youth, if they 
choose agriculture, must liberate themselves from the deeply-rooted 
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prejudice against manual labour. This prejudice is a result of fairly | 
recent memories of socage labour and of hard working conditions | 


in the country. Under such conditions, an escape from manual 
labour became especially desirable, and any kind of office work, 





however dull and repetitive assumed the rank of privilege. 
Today, a feature of the growth of social justice is a growing’ 
refusal of one man to depend upon the services of another. One| 


consequence of this will be that the distinctions between manual” 
and white-collar work will become less clearly defined. The 


unskilled labourer vanishes and his place it taken by the machine; 
the domestic servant vanishes and the normal family: take the 
labour of running the house upon their own shoulders; the hired) 
labourer in agriculture vanishes, leaving the whole of the work’ 
in the hands of one man, who both directs the work and carries it 
out — with the assistance of mechanical aids. This process is gra- 


dually taking place in all trades, while the qualifications for ma-| 
nual work are raised to a level which requires intellectual prepa-/ 


ration. Numerous branches of medicine, electrotechnics, optics ete.,| 
and more particularly many artistic professions, no longer permit) 
a separation of mental and physical work. Modern man’s need to 
live a full life and to have the satisfaction of doing something with 
his own hands is far-reaching. So much so that I understand in the 
United States many people have taken to the idea of building their 
houses themselves, naturally out of carefully designed prefabri- 
cated parts. And this in a country where division of labour has been 
pushed as far as it can go! 

The modern development of sport and the general admiration 
at the achievements of Polar, Himalayan and underwater expe 
ditions have taught us to take delight in the inexhaustible variety 
of man; to reject the 19th century conception of the ultimate mai 
as a creature with an excessively developed brain, rather like one 
of Wells’ Martians, who does nothing but direct mechanisms. Thi 
is why the belief, still universally prevalent, that formal education 
must involve a lasting farewell to manual labour is in the pro/ 
foundest sense an anachronism. To liberate themselves and the 
world around them from such prejudices, to live a full life 
engaging all their faculties in their everyday efforts — this is th 
challenge which faces the younger generation. If they are ti 
succeed, they must evolve a new way of life, in which both form 
of labour are combined. This is where the significance of agti| 
culture becomes apparent. 

In agriculture even manual labour has variety. There is non 
of the wearisome monotony which can be a feature of the divisic 
of labour in a factory. The work is linked to the needs of a livin 
organism, which develops and changes. Today it requires a thoroug 
knowledge of the many machines and other implements whic 
assist the farmer in his work. In short, the agriculturist has % 
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‘irly§ have a great deal of knowledge which eannot be acquired simply 
ions— by the routine performance of the same kind of manual labour 
nual time and time again. It is no accident that the Bulgarians, who are 
ork, in the course of providing a secondary vocational education for 
everyone employed in agriculture, have come to the fore in the 
ving agriculture of the People’s Democracies. It is easy to crack jokes 
One about peas and tobacco tasting the same whether they are picked 
nual by an illiterate labourer or by a highly skilled tecknician. But this 
Thef does not alter the fact that, industrially backward though she is, 
nine; Bulgaria has a proportionately bigger turnover in foreign trade 
the than we have — and, if I am not mistaken, a more rapid rise in 
iredf the standard of living. 


ork But the real urgency of the problem of combining mental and 
€s it} physical labour in agriculture is in its relation to actual organi- 
té-§ zation. The smallholding is in decline. The large family farm, 
intensively mechanized, is no longer acceptable as a model (both 
‘pF because of the shortage of land and the excessive cost of in- 
etc.) vestments). The trained agricultural youth understand this and 
>rmit they accept, in principle, the necessity of looking for the solution 
-d to in the co-operatives. Contacts with the State Farms have taught 
with} them that any attempt at basing the future of agriculture on rigid 
1 thee divisions of responsibility is an anachronism. When the young 
people say “the co-operative movement”, they add in the same 
abr} breath “of course a really democratic one”. But at the same time 
been they see themselves, the graduate trainees, as the managers, with 
j a pitchfork no nearer than arm’s length. This failure to recognize 
ation the logical conclusion of their own thought is simply amazing. 
x They seem hardly to entertain the possibility that they might be- 
riety come normal members of a collective, prepared to work at any 
maip evel; as if Providence had guaranteed eternal leadership to those 
2 ont§ ~§=6 with written diplomas, regardless of their abilities. 

Such an attitude does not augur well for an adequate supply 
of the intellectual forces which are so vital to the present transfor- 
1 the mation of the countryside. If this supply fails, if the younger ge- 

life neration fail to play their part as the innovators of a new era in 
* tural life — then the countryside in Poland may well have to 
. share the melancholy fate of its counterpart in the West. 


ation 


* 













The above attempt at examining the situation of the country- 
side set out to support the assertion that there is an objective 
possibility of maintaining the social and cultural values of the 
countryside, of regarding it as an active participant in the deve- 
lopment of national culture. Furthermore, of all the branches cf 
production agriculture is likely to be the first to bring about a union 
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between mental and physical labour, in the person of a well-trained | 


and efficient producer. 

Several facts lead us to believe that the decay of the countryside 
in Poland can be averted. First, the process of thinning out began 
late, and second, it will probably continue only slowly. Third, when 


people forsake the countryside, they go in search of education. | 
Finally, the standard of living of the rural population is rising to | 


the same level as that of the industrial working class. 

The key to the future is with the trained youth of today. They 
must choose a profession because they want to follow it, and not 
because it offers them (probably ephemeral) financial prospects. 
Only if they regard labour as a marriage of hand and brain, will 


they be able both to raise their own and their families’ material | 


standards and to evolve new cultural patterns of life in the coun- 
tryside. 


In the light of what the younger generation have already accom- | 


plished such an achievement should not be beyond them. And in 
the course of this century. 
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POLISH ANTIQUITIES 


by 
PAWEL JASIENICA 


VEN before the war was over in Poland it was fairly obvious 

that conditions in the near future were unlikely to favour 

archaeological research. The country was devastated, its ca- 
pital city burnt down, and millions of people homeless. Archaeolo- 
gical research is extremely expensive. Money was needed more 
urgently elsewhere. 

Here and there the war itself unexpectedly uncovered remnants 
of the past. This was the case in Szczecin, where the 13th Century 
Tower of the Seven Cloaks emerged from the ruins of the bombed 
Old City district. The houses had so closely encircled it that people 
had forgotten its existence. It was the only one of the original 
structures to escape complete destruction. 

One would have imagined that such accidental discoveries would 
for a long time be the only ones in Poland. 

Yet in 1946 archaeological excavations, financed by the State, 
were started under the floor of Poznan Cathedral, which had been 
destroyed during the hostilities. Remnants of a pre-Romanesque 
Christian temple of the 10th century were uncovered. In order to 
protect them, a thick layer of concrete was laid on top, forming 
a subterranean chamber, which was soon opened to sightseers. 

Six years later, beneath the floor of the same Cathedral, then 
under reconstruction, discoveries were made which literally electri- 
fied the whole country and became the greatest sensation of the 
day. But before this event archaeological research in Poland had 
grown on a remarkable scale. 

In 1948, a special “Centre for Research into the Origins of the 
Polish State” was established. Financed by grants from the State, 
and in co-operation with the most eminent Polish specialists, the 
Centre began to organize excavations on a large scale. Work was 
carried out on dozens of sites simultaneously. Research groups, 
composed of historians, linguists, geographers, etc. were active all 
oer the country, Their efforts were characterised by a strong 
desire to avoid publicity. 
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To this I can bear witness. In 1952 and 1956 two books of mine 
on the work of Polish archaeologists were published. It was only 
by the merest accident that I became acquainted with this work; 
no one invited or persuaded me to write about it. I did so simply 
because I found the subject both important and fascinating. 


The research into the origins of the Polish State was conceived | 


from the outset as a continuation of similar work carried out before 
the war, which even then could boast of excellent results, such as 
the discovery of very well preserved remains of a large Old Slav 
settlement on Lake Biskupin (near Poznan). The doyen of Polish 
archaeologists, Professor Jézef Kostrzewski, began work again, and 
his pupils were engaged on sites all over the country. Young re- 
search workers became available in growing numbers, following the 
opening of departments of archaeology at several Universities. 


After 1945 it at last became possible for Polish scholars to con- 
duct research. Previously they had been able only to see things — 
almost as tourists — from behind the barriers. They now had access 
to land on the Odra up to the coast, to Wroclaw, Opole, Gdansk and 
Szczecin. 


We have known for a long time that the embryo of the Polish 
State was situated in what is now the small town of Gniezno, some 
fifty kilometres from Poznan — in the basin of the River Odra. 
The Dukes of Gniezno were rulers of very rich and fertile lands 
(the name, Poland, is derived from the word ‘pole’ — meaning 
arable soil). In the course of time, they conquered and united with 
their possessions the neighbouring native West Slav tribes, who 
belonged to the same culture. Thus their state gradually grew until 
it occupied the territories between the Baltic, the River Odra, the 
Sudeten, the Carpathians and the River Bug, without ever en- 
croaching on ethnically alien lands. 


Barely three years after the Centre of Research into the Origin 
of the Polish State had begun digging in Szczecin, their enterprise 
bore rich fruit. Twelve “cultural layers” had been excavated and 
carefully removed, one by one; the thirteenth was uncovered on the 
bottom of a deep pit. It contained finds from the early Slav period, 
generally know under the name of Lusatian culture, of a type 
familiar in other parts of Poland. Similar tools and fragments of 
furniture had been found in the famous Biskupin settlement, and 
also on a number of sites in the provinces of Malopolska (Little 
Poland) and Mazowsze (Mazovia). In all those places houses were 
built in a similar manner, and the inhabitants used to pave the 
streets of their settlements with timber. Blackened timbers on the 
bottom of the pit were coeval with marbles of the Periclean age 
in Athens, and perhaps even older. 

What was found in the twelve upper layers also gave evidence 
of native origin. It became possible to trace a local culture and civi- 
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lization which had developed more or less independently of any 
foreign influences. 

The case of Szczecin is by no means exceptional. Excavations all 
over the country have confirmed the old thesis that the Slav tribes 
from which the Polish nation was formed have inhabited the land 
not for hundreds, but for thousands of years. 

These archaeological discoveries have brought about a radical 
change in the prevalent views on the history of civilization in 
Poland. It is clear that the picture handed down to us by tradition 
was grossly oversimplified. 

There is such an abundance of facts that they defy not only 
enumeration, but even systematic summary. Here I have room to 
discuss barely a few of the most outstanding discoveries. Before 
I do this I want to return for a moment to the pre-war excavations 
at Biskupin. The tribe which inhabited the region over two thousand 
years ago was capable of erecting, in one operation and according 
to a carefully prepared plan, a whole settlement complete with an 
elaborate system of defence. The settlement was built on a flat 
island (which later became a peninsula) in a very deep lake. Big 
wooden houses, standing close to each other as in a modern town, 
were built along perfectly laid out timber-paved streets. A high 
vertical wall enclosed the whole of the island. This was built of 
closely fitting, huge, box-like structures made of thick beams and 
filled with earth and stones. The narrow strip of land between the 
wall and the shore was secured with breakwaters which also acted 
as a palisade. Some 7000 cubic metres of timber were used for the 
whole scheme. The wood came from the neighbouring hills and 
was transported to the island by water. 

Several hundred kilometres away — on the upper reaches of 
the Vistula, near the village of Igolomia, east of Cracow other disco- 
veries were made prior to 1939. The excavations were resumed 
immediately after the war, with excellent results. 


In the last period of the Western Roman Empire, there was 
a big manufacturing centre on the upper reaches of the Vistula, 
remarkable for its high standard of smelting and pottery. On the 
slope of what had once been the bank of the river (which later 
shifted further to the south), dozens of perfectly preserved potter’s 
kilns were discovered. Each is big enough to have allowed some 
fifty pieces of pottery to be fired at a time. They look like small 
domes with wide holes at the top. At the bottom of each hole there 
is a firegrate, on which vessels were placed for firing. The hearth 
was constructed in such a way that the pottery was surrounded by 
the hot air rising from the fire beneath, without coming into contact 
with the fire itself. 

The centre, with its numerous kilns placed close to one another, 
occupied many square kilometres of land. It seems certain that it 
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produced work for export, having at its disposal an excellent trade 
route — the Vistula. 

Nearby were found many remains of iron smelting furnaces, 
These were made of clay and placed in pits. Metallurgy was o 
a comparatively high technical level. The fact that methods wer 
known of blowing air into the furnaces suggests that metallurgical 
technique was fairly highly developed. 

Detailed examination of the site has shown that this early 
Polish manufacturing centre had a very old tradition. Both pottery 
and metallurgy had flourished as early as the Ist and 2nd cen 
turies B.C. 

By a strange coincidence the site is quite close to the area on 
which the town of Nowa Huta and the great metallurgical combine 
have been built since 1950. The management of the building site, 
acting on a principle which has been generally recognized in Po- 
land since the war, tried from the start to assist archaeologists in 
their work. They were also helped by the workers, who never 
failed to inform them about anything that has been unearthed. 

The remains of the pit furnaces near Igolomia were found in 
1951 by a tractor driver, Wiadystaw Wilk, while he was ploughing 
a field. 

I want to turn now to a much later period — the 10th century, 
or the epoch of the Baptism of Poland. The discovery I am going 
to discuss now was the archaeological sensation of 1952, to which 
I referred previously. 

In the aisle of the reconstructed Poznan Cathedral, under the 
remains of the Romanesque church built in the 11th century by 
King Bolestaw the Bold (1058—1079), a fragment of a large font 
was found. This was a circular, rather shallow bowl of mortar, 
several yards in diameter. It was originally protected by a roof 
supported by pillars, but holes in the floor are all that now remains 
of the pillars. The builders placed the font on the timber of a con- 
siderably older wooden defence wall which had been dismantled for 
the purpose. Apparently, its position was part of a fundamental 
replanning of an old artisans’ and traders’ settlement. 


The discovery is a relic of the Baptism of Poland, which took 
place in A.D. 966. This was the place in which Poland’s first Chri- 
stian ruler, Mieszko I, was baptized together with his nobles. 

Round the font remains of other edifices were found, as well as 
of a tomb, where the body of Mieszko I was probably laid to rest. 
The remains suggest that the ruler attached a particularly solemn 
significance to the ceremony of baptism. The font was situated in 
front of a stone Cathedral, and was the centre of a large courtyard 
surrounded by a colonnade or a gallery. 

These splendid buildings were probably destroyed in 1038 or 
1039, during the invasion of the Bohemians, which is suggested by 
a coin found in the ruins. It was minted by the ruler of Bohemia, 
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Bretislav I, who led the invasion. Later the ruins were covered 
by the floor of the Romanesque cathedral, built by Boleslaw the 
ces, Bold, which in turn disappeared under the foundations of another 
3 on church erected on the same site. 

vere The same period has been the object of research in the intensive 
tical § excavations carried on in Opole and Gdansk. 

At Opole work was started before the war by German scholars. 
arly § But the present activities are far more intensive. And the archaeo- 
tery logists working in Opole today do not have to take into account 
cen-@ the political implications of their work — which before the war 

were virtually inescapable. All that is being found there has 
1 on a strictly Polish character; it is simply one of many similar finds 
bine § in the rest of the country. 
site, Opole and Gdansk, large settlements of an undoubtedly urban 
Po- character, were founded at the end of the 10th century, when the 
S M§ provinces in which they were situated already formed an integral 
ver § part of the Polish State. Both were inhabited by an indigenous 
population which had formerly lived in smaller settlements and 
1 in § had by this time achieved a remarkably high level of material cul- 
ling § ture. Shreds of fabric found on the sites testify to the existence 
of widespread trading, reaching as far as the shores of the Black 
ury, #Sea, and even Asia Minor and Flanders. Handicrafts were also well 
ying | developed. Apart from traces of the working of non-ferrous metals, 
lich f particular fame has been won by the fine specimens of leather 
footwear found in Opole and Gdansk. The inhabitants of these 
the | towns wore finely adorned, embroidered shoes, which for summer 
wear were made of light mesh. They must have been prosperous, 
font } since among hundreds of leather shoes found, not one was of the 
tat, | more primitive kind, made of bast, which was worn in the coun- 
roof § tryside. 
ans Both Gdansk and Opole were built entirely of wood, with 
‘ON- Fhouses standing very close to each other. They were surrounded 
for | by walls of earth and wood, typical of Polish fortified architecture. 
ntal | Similar specimens were discovered both in Leczyca, in the heart 
of the country, and in Wroclaw, the capital city of Silesia. The 
ook streets of both Opole and Gdarisk were carefully paved with wooden 
hri- } beams and used for horses and vehicles. About once every twenty- 
five years a new layer of timber was laid over the old, so that the 
1 as }level of the street was considerably raised. The same was the case 
est. | with houses and other buildings. At intervals of about twenty-five 
mn jyears they were rebuilt, the lower beams of the old building serv- 
| in jing as the foundation for the new. And so from century to cen- 
ard jtury, more and more invaluable things were preserved. For 
between the beams of the roads, in narrow lanes between the re- 
or #mains of the houses and under their wooden floors a myriad objects 
by had been deposited, from implements and children’s toys to articles 
nia, fof worship and musical instruments. It has been found, for example, 


rade 
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that in the early Middle Ages people in Silesia and Pomerania were 
already wearing the striped woollen materials so well-known in 
modern Polish folklore (and recently made even more familiar 
throughout the world by the “Mazowsze” and “Slask” ensembles), 

The building methods used in the oldest parts of Opole and 
Gdansk show traces of ancient traditions and technical skills da- 
ting back as far as the Lake Biskupin settlement. 

The original town of Opole was destroyed by the Tartars in the 
great invasion of 1241. The inhabitants must have fled to the neigh- 
bouring forests, for no skeletons have been found on the site. On 
the ashes a catle of brick and stone was erected by the Polish 
princes of the royal line of the Piasts. It was several times rebuilt, 
until 1930 it was finally pulled down on the orders of the German 
authorities. Only the tower has survived. 

Gdansk was burnt down in November 1308, by the Teutonic 
Knights, who murdered the entire population and for a cen- 
tury-and-a-half became masters of the Polish Pomerania. 

The place where the search for the original settlement of Gdarisk 
was to begin was arrived at in rather on unusual way. The atten- 
tion of the archaeologists was drawn to a large air-raid shelter, 
built during the war by the Germans. The earth excavated in the 
course of construction contained a great deal of archaeological ma- 
terial, This aroused great interest since there were no excavations 
in Gdansk before the war. 

Systematic work was begun, and during the next few years the 
centre of the original settlement of Gdansk was pinpointed under 
a dozen cultural layers. Among the thousands of finds there are 
many that are unique not only in Polish but in Slavic archaeology 
as a whole. 

This article should be regarded as no more than a bare outline 
of the situation in Polish archaeology. Research is under way on 
dozens of other sites, and valuable finds are being unearthed eve- 
rywhere. Archaeology has added a great deal to our knowledge 
of the history of civilization in this part of Europe, which was 
almost a closed book to the historians of Rome and Byzantium — 
and has remained so to many of their successors. 

The Centre of Research into the Origins of the Polish State 
ceased its activities in 1952, when its functions were taken over! 
by the History of Material Culture Institute of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. 

Historical and archaeological studies will shortly be given new 
momentum by the nation-wide preparations for the celebration of 





a dual millennium: A.D. 963 was the year of the first mention of 
Poland by Western chroniclers as a fully organized state; 966 was 
the year of her Baptism. 
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SEPTEMBER 


HEN I look back to Septem- 

ber 1939 and try to decide 
what was the dominating feeling 
among my compatriots during those 
memorable days I come to the 
conclusion that they felt like 
people who had been deceived and 
betrayed — above all by their own 
government, but also by those from 
whom they had had every right to 
expect help. 

On September 3, 1939 I was one 
of a crowd of citizens of Lédz who 
marched along the city’s main 
street to honour the entry of France 
and England into the war. Si- 
milar demonstrations took place in 
all Polish towns, and thanksgiving 
services were held in the churches. 
The war had started for Poland, 
however, not on the 3rd but on 
the lst. Even as we demonstrated 
in the streets of our towns the 
German armoured pincers were 
cutting through the living body of 
Poland. 

During the next few days 
hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied young men were dashing 
round the country trying in vain 
to be taken into the armed forces. 
Eventually it became obvious that 
the war had been lost, that Poland, 
unaided, could not withstand 


NOTES 





effectively Hitler’s modern army. 
There were still several pockets of 
resistance which continued to de- 
fend — not, by now, the indepen- 
dence — but the honour of their 
country. Warsaw, the country’s 
besieged capital, also carried on 
the hopeless struggle, her citizens 
searching the heavens for signs 
of allied aircraft. In vain. The 
planes which roared, unmolested, 
over the Polish lands and swooped 
down on the Capital, bore the 
sign of the swastika. 

It was obvious that the shat- 
tered divisions of the army and the 
workers’ battalions which came to 
their support could not hope, in 
spite of their astounding heroism, 
to resist the heavily-armed Ger- 
mans for any length of time. 
Warsaw and the whole of Poland 
were overrun. 


* 


The events of those September 
days taught us the absolute ne- 
cessity of safeguarding the nation 
against a repetition of that cala- 
mity. The experience of September 
1939 serves to define Poland’s pre- 
sent raison d’état. Pre-war Poland 
had no friends on her borders, and 
so she fell to Nazi aggression. So- 
cialist Poland is bound by alliances 
with all her neighbours, above all 
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with the Soviet Union. These 


alliances are to Poland a guarantee 


that there will be no repetition of. 


September 1939. And it is not only 
a question of military considera- 
tions in case of war. Poland is 
vitally concerned to influence 
world politics in such a way that 
they should not be necessary. This 
is what urges her in her manifold 
efforts to take the initiative on the 
international forum — in order to 
prevent the possibility of a new 
war, in order that Europe’s and 
Poland’s future shall be shaped in 
peace. 


This country has never ceased 
to feel that she is threatened by 
German militarism her main 
enemy. She views with apprehen- 
sion the forces of retaliation which 
are growing in Western Germany, 
but she wishes, nevertheless, to 
maintain friendly relations with 
the German Federal Republic. It 
is impossible, however, to forget 
that in that country meetings of 
revisionists are now permitted; 
and that decorations are worn 
there which in many cases were 
awarded for shooting our de- 
fenceless compatriots during the 
war. 

The lesson of September 1939 
can never be forgotten by the Po- 
lish people, and it should be re- 
membered by anyone who wishes 
to understand Poland’s present 
attitude. JR. 
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IN COLD FIGURES 
tion 
ETWEEN 1945 and 1947 a! ish 
special commission, set up by| ors 
the Presidium of the Council of Mi- tions 
nisters, was engaged in the prepa | 1,00( 
ration of an estimate of Polands |) elem 
losses and war damage. ) also 
Now, nineteen years after the yer’, 
Nazi invasion of Poland, it is worth | 235 : 
while recalling the figures of this | lists 
document. They require no com- | T 
ment. ) over 
During the war 6,028,000 people | with 
were killed. Of these, 644 thousand | Occu 
people lost their lives as a direct; tion 
result of military activities, while | 350 
5,384 thousand were murdered; com! 
(shot, hanged, gassed or starved| (over 
to death). 590 thousand people/| total 
became permanent invalids — 530} were 
thousand of them having received | stria 
serious physical injury, while the | were 
remaining 60 thousand are incu-/ coun 
rably insane. Another tragic conse | dest 
quence of the war was the violent | build 
increase in cases of tuberculosis.| and 
There were 1,140 thousand more | duce 
cases than the pre-war average. redu 
It would be absurd to ignore} T 
the fact that of those who died| amot 
probably a half were Jews, who) milli 
were exterminated irrespective of | °n S 
their profession, nationality or po- If 
sition. But the Nazi terror was/ sure: 
directed with particular force} other 
against the Polish professional) gair 
classes as a whole. The Nazis, O 
whose aim was the liquida-} and 
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tion of Polish nationality and Po- 
lish culture, murdered 700 profes- 
sors and other workers in institu- 
tions of higher education, and over 
1,000 secondary-school and 4,000 
elementary-school teachers. They 
also killed 5,000 doctors, 4,500 law- 
yers, 2,500 dentists, 9,000 officers, 
235 artists, 104 actors, 122 journa- 
lists and 56 authors. 

The fighting which twice swept 
over Polish territory, together 
with the ruthless destruction by the 
Occupying Power, brought the na- 
tional economy to complete ruin. 
350 thousand farms were either 
completely or virtually destroyed 
(over one fifth of the country’s 
total). 60 per cent of their livestock 
were killed. Of 23 thousand indu- 
strial establishments 14 thousand 
were wrecked. 80 per cent of the 
country’s communications were 
destroyed. 60 per cent of school 
buildings were reduced to rubble, 
and cultural facilities were re- 
duced by 43 per cent. Forests were 
reduced by 28 per cent. 

The total material losses 
amounted to nearly 52 thousand 
million dollars taken at their value 
on September 1, 1939. 

It is worth comparing these fi- 
gures with the losses suffered by 
other countries engaged in the fight 
against the Axis. 

Of every 1,000 inhabitants Po- 
land lost 220, Jugoslavia 108, Greece 
70, U.S.S.R. 40, Holland 22, France 


MUTUAL INTEREST 
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and Czechoslovakia 15, Great Bri- 
tain 8, Belgium 7, New Zealand 6, 
Canada 3.4, Norway 3, Australia 2, 
U.S.A. 1.4. 

The material losses, reckoned 
in dollars per capita, of Poland 
and other occupied countries are: 
Poland 626 dollars per head, Jugo- 
slavia 601 dollars, Holland 520, 
France 504, Czechoslovakia 407, 
Belgium 277. 

The First World War was paid 
for by sacrifices of blood and ma- 
terial considerably higher than 
those exacted by the wars of any 
previous century. But during the 
Second World War humanity sur- 
passed itself. The number of dead 
was three times higher. And not 
only did the number of dead rise, 
but also the average cost of killing 
them, for the amount of money 
spent on armaments soared also. 

D. F. 


MUTUAL INTEREST 


HERE are still many people in 

the West who are suspicious and 
critical of East-West traffic. 
To them an exchange, for instance, 
of parliamentary delegations _ is 
2 waste of time and money. They 
contend that official contacts, with 
the exception of trade (for business 
is business, you know), do not 
produce positive results and — 
what’s more — can be used as pro- 
paganda against the West. 
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As against this view it is illu- 
minating to quote Mr Nils Hons- 
vald, who led the Norwegian par- 
liamentary delegation, which visi- 
ted Poland in September. The de- 
legation was primarily concerned 
with Poland’s views on interna- 
tional problems; there seems to be 
a great deal of speculation and 
doubt in the West as to this coun- 
try’s independence in these mat- 
ters. 

Here is what the Deputy Chair- 
man of the Storting said at a press 
conference in in the Association of 
Polish Journalists in Warsaw: 

“Our visit in Poland has clari- 
fied many points. It has to be ad- 
mitted that in Western Europe 
many people possess only scanty 
information on the Polish situa- 
tion and the conditions obtaining 
here. And I think that our short 
visit will serve to clear up many 
misunderstandings that still exist...” 

On the face of it this statement 
can be treated as a polite, di- 
plomatic generality. But this is 
how Mr Honsvald amplified his 
opening remark: 

“We know that Soviet troops 
are stationed in Poland. It is our 
impression however that many 
people in the West go too far in 
their conclusions from this fact. 
The October 1956 event here, cre- 
ated defined political realities 
thanks to which Poland can con- 
duct — without interrupting or 
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endangering her political co-ope 
ration with the Soviet Union —/ 
a much more independent policy | 
than in the past”. 

If this is the impression gained 
in Poland by the Norwegian dele- 
gation, then as a Polish journalist | 
I can not refrain from voicing my 
satisfaction. Although Poland is 
a signatory to the Warsaw Pact 
(and sees in her aliance with the 
Soviet Union a guarantee of the 
security of her western frontiers), 
and Norway belongs to the Atlan- 
tic Pact, yet both countries — on 
account of their exposed and vul- 
nerable geographical positions — 
are very sensitive to any change 
in the international climate. They 
are both desirous of international 
détente — it is a political fact, but 
yet they have unambiguous treaty 
obligations. 

There does not seem to be 
much doubt that in such a situa-| 
tion the cause of preserving and | 
safeguarding peace is a matter of 
vital concern to both Governments, | 
and especially to the heads of the | 
respective Ministries of Foreign | 
Affairs. Only in conditions of peace | 
— favouring understanding and| 
co-operation — can international | 
problems be solved. 


TS wety 





Both countries are vitally in- 
terested in the best possible 
atmosphere in the Baltic region 
and are firmly opposed to settling 
any conflicts by force. And 
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WIDER POWERS 


although our roads of economic 
and social development differ, yet 
the Baltic is for both countries 
a route of broad, peaceful co-ope- 
ration. 

Norway and Poland have the 
same traditions of humanism and 
cultural development. The ways of 
thinking and reasoning, too — 
pointed out another member of the 
Norwegian delegation, Mr Finn 
Moe, chairman of the Storting’s 
Foreign Affairs Committee, at 
the same conference — are very 
similar in both countries. This has 
its special importance, for if we 
concede that Mr Rapacki and Mr 
Lange are good representatives of 
their nations, then it will be easier 
for them to find common ground 
during Mr Rapacki’s forthcoming 
visit to Norway. 

In Poland the Rapacki Plan has 
never been regarded as a “chess 
move”, which loses its significance 
the moment the situation changes. 
Mr Rapacki’s recent speech at the 
present U.N. session is a testimony 
to this approach. He clearly 
announced Poland’s intention to 
re-introduce the Plan on the 
agenda of international debates. 
The whole Polish nation is pro- 
foundly desirous of reaching an 
international détente, particularly 
in the zone cutting across Central 
Europe, an area of its most direct 
concern. 

The Rapacki Plan which from 
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the very beginning aroused great 
interest in Norway and provoked 
there an animated discussion should 
not be regarded as a blueprint, 
but rather as a preliminary sketch, 
to be improved upon. Its great 
and — I would say — irresistible 
attraction lies in the fact that it 
provides an encouraging frame- 
work for discussion; it also points 
out the right direction. It is true 
that serious objections and reser- 
vations are put forward in many 
quarters, but it seems that Norway 
and Poland are equally interested 
in steadily working together to 
remove them. P.P. 


WIDER POWERS 


HE first National Meeting of 

the Workers’ Self-Government 
Conference (the W.S.C. in a factory 
is composed of representatives of 
the Workers’ Council, the Works’ 
Council and the Party factory 
committee), sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions, was 
held on the 12th and 13th August 
1958. The 400 delegates from 60 
enterprises included chairmen of 
Workers’ Councils, secretaries of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party 
factory organizations and of the 
Works’ Councils and managers of 
enterprises. Representatives of the 
P.U.W.P. Central Committee and 
members of the Government were 
also present. 
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The conference was to sum- 
marise the results of the first three 
months’ activities of the new 
Workers’ Self-Government Confe- 
rence. This was established in all 
industrial, building and agricultu- 
ral enterprises in April 1958, 
following the decision of the 
Fourth Trade Union Congress (see 
Polish Perspectives No. 2, May 
1958). It proved, however, to be 
too early for such an assessment. 
Much of the discussion at the Con- 
ference centred on Workers’ Coun- 
cils. These acted during the period 
October-December 1956 as the only 
statutory embodiment of the wor- 
kers’ self-government idea. Other 
speakers limited their remarks to 
the technical and administrative 
matters concerning the prepara- 
tions for the Meeting, the populari- 
zation of the objectives of the 
Workers’ Self-Government Confe- 
rence, etc. 

This in itself was interesting, 
but it cannot be said to have sum- 
marized the Conference’s activities. 
The discussion did not progress 
beyond projects and preliminaries. 

The present situation demands 
a solution of certain basic theoret- 
ical problems; and the proper 
settlement of mutual relations as 
well as the division of tasks 
between the Conference, the Wor- 
kers’ Council and its Praesidium 
and the Works’ Council. In con- 
nection with this, the réle of the 
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P.U.W.P. factory committee should 
be defined. 

These matters received insuffi. 
cient attention at the Meeting | 
They will doubtless be given fuller | 
consideration in the new Bill on| 
Workers’ Self-Government, now) 
being drafted. After its 3 





by the plenary session of the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions the 
bill will be discussed in all work | 
establishments throughout October, : 
to come eventually before the’ 
Sejm. This procedure seems ade-~ 
quate for a thorough evaluation of | 
all the implications of the workers 
self-government movement, _in- 
cluding its theoretical aspects. 
Concurrently preparations are | 
being made for a series of confe- | 
rences of Workers’ Councils in 
work establishments (to be held 
once a quarter); some of them have 
already been held. The conference 
in the Zerah Motor Car Factory | 
in Warsaw was attended by Wia- | 
dystaw Gomutka, the First Secre- | 
tary of the Central Committee of | 
the Polish United Workers’ Party. 


The conferences dealt with the | 
economic results of individual en- | 
terprises in the first six months of i 
this year, the productivity of la | 
bour, better organization of work, | 
and finally the liquidation of 





excess stocks. In numerous facto- | 


ries work safety and hygiene con- 
ditions and housing for employees 
also came under review. 
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In general, the conferences tend 
to devote their time only to one 
or two items of importance. At 
each conference a report is made 
on the implementation of the reso- 
lutions of the previous conference. 
Such reports often show that not 
all the necessary tasks have been 
accomplished; in such cases new 
time schedules are set and those 
responsible for their fulfilment are 
named. 

There is a general feeling that 
the co-operation between the mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Self-Govern- 
ment Conferences and the remain- 
ing workers still leaves much to 
be desired. It is for this reason 
that the P.U.W.P. and the Trade 
Union organizations recommend 
that the draft resolutions of the 
Conferences should be published 
before they are passed; and mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Councils are 
asked to make a periodical report 
on their activities to their electors. 


The essential point is to create 
a proper atmosphere for a true 
self-government of work establish- 
ments; a self-government which 
would be bound only by the most 
general directives of the national 
economic plan, Apart from this 
it would make its decisions only 
on the basis of existing economic 
conditions (state-controlled prices, 
profits, etc.) and the state of its 
balance-sheet. The liquidation of 
Central Boards in industry and 





the creation of Industrial Associa- 
tions, with no right of intervention 
in the daily management of enter- 
prises, constitutes a further step in 
this direction. 

The statement made at the 
Meeting by Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, 
the Chairman of the Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions and member 
of the Political Bureau of the 
P.U.W.P. Central Committee, is 
here of particular importance. Mr 
Loga-Sowinski said that the 
present achievements of the Wor- 
kers’ Self-Government warrants 
the granting to enterprises of wi- 
der powers at an accelerated pace. 
It seems that the idea of workers’ 
self-government has taken firm 
root in Poland. 

T 2.5 -f. 


HOLIDAYS 


HE organization of holidays 

and the development and po- 
pularization of the tourist trade 
has always been-a difficult and 
complicated problem in Poland. 
The climate is such that there are 
only two or two-and-a-half months 
in which to concentrate summer 
holidays. In addition, the back- 
wardness of the country, before 
the war, the lack of a tradition 
of holiday-making and of properly 
equipped resorts have all pre- 
vented any great expansion of 
holiday-marking or touring. 
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There are millions in Poland 
who, even before the war, used to 


spend their holidays to the advan- 


tage of mind and body: in the 
mountains, by the sea and the la- 
kes. But in such resorts one met 
the intelligentsia, owners of small 
factories, landlords, successful 
shopkeepers and high-salaried offi- 
cials. 

The aristocracy and business 
magnates usually spent their ho- 
lidays abroad. 

The Polish workman, however, 
never went away for rest or re- 
laxation. His holiday was nearly 
always spent in carrying out 
repairs on his flat or earning extra 
money, often in the country 
helping with the harvest, or fruit- 
picking. Many workmen, parti- 
cularly the lower-paid category, 
still do the same. 

By 1945 the question of per- 
suading people to go away for 
their holidays had already become 
an urgent problem, particularly in 
those income brackets where it had 
never been a custom. 

Under the Polish Constitution 
all workers are guaranteed a paid 
holiday every year and “the orga- 
nization of holidays, the develop- 
ment of tourism, health resorts, 
sports installations, houses of cul- 
ture, clubs, canteens, parks and 
other recreation facilities for an 
ever greater number of workers 
in town and country”. 





NOTES 





This article of the Constitution, | 


is however not more than a pro- 
mise and an indication of the 
Government’s intention to mobilize 
great material means to carry its 
promises into effect. It was consi- | 
dered that the first essential was | 
to encourage people to spend their | 
holidays away from home by 





offering them the means of doing 
so cheaply. This was put before | 
the trade unions, who established | 
a special organization called the | 
Workers’ Holiday Fund. ' 

In Poland today there is an’ 
enormous network of rest homes 
for the use of workers. A holiday- 
maker in one of these holiday 
homes is provided with bed and 
board and may borrow sports 
equipment. Excursions and coach- 
ing trips are arranged. A _ ho- 
liday in these hostels is extra- 
ordinarily cheap. For a fortnight 
a trade union member pays 22 
zlotys, the price of a cheap pait | 
of shoes or of a cotton summer) 
dress (the lowest-paid workers pay | 
110 zlotys). i 

The development and popula: | 
rity of the Holiday Fund scheme’ 
may be judged from the fact that | 
over half a million people now! 
take advantage of its facilities eve-/ 
ry year. (In 1946, the first year 
of the Fund’s activities, holidays 
were arranged for 21 thousand 
people.) Even so the movement has 
not made _ sufficient headway 
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HOLIDAYS 


among manual workers. In spite 
of the cheapness and comfort, 
about 70 per cent of those who 
benefit under the Fund are clerks, 
technicians and the intelligentsia. 
It will take many years and 
a considerable rise in the general 
standard of living before the ne- 
cessity for a proper holiday — 


even at reduced trade union ra- 


tes — will be apparent to everyone. 


* 


It is obvious that the Workers’ 
Holiday Fund scheme, adminis- 
tered by the trade unions and fi- 
nanced by the State, is not a paying 
proposition. It is only achieved by 
the provision of large grants. The 
amount paid, even by those few 
for whom no reduction is made, 
covers only a small percentage of 
the costs. The majority of guests 
in holiday-homes pay 220 zlotys 
for fourteen days, i.e. 15.20 zlotys 
daily, while the cost of maintaining 
one person there is 40.35 zlotys 
daily. If we multiply the difference 
between the two figures by half 
a million we get some idea of the 
size of the grant needed. In addi- 
tion money has to be found for 
Maintenance, repairs, building in- 
vestments, and the purchase of 
sports equipment. 

Trade union officials are now 
considering the idea of intro- 


ducing a graded scale of payment, 
which would take into account the 
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earnings of a given worker, the 
season in which he takes his holi- 
day, and the kind of rest home and 
locality in which he stays. Until 
now the payment has been the 
same for a room in a luxurious 
boarding house in a fashionable 
health resort at the height of the 
season as for modest accommo- 
dation in a locality with few 
attractions in an off-season pe- 
riod. 

The Workers’ Holiday Fund 
scheme cannot, however, provide 
facilities for all those who are in- 
terested in a more energetic kind 
of holiday — camping, yachting, 
etc. 

There is therefore a second or- 
ganization through which workers 
are able to arrange their holidays. 
This is the Polish Tourist Society 
(PTTK) which has arranged a 
whole network of simple hostels 
throughout the country. They are 
situated on tourist routes, by lakes 
and in the mountains, and are 
mainly used by young people. The 
Society is doing all it can to popu- 
larize camping, an_ institution 
which has not so far been popular - 

Members of PTTK may borrow 
sports equipment free of charge, 
and some of those devoted to 
boating and sailing have all their 
costs paid. The popularization of 
camping needs a whole new branch 
of production, since proper equip- 
ment has never been produced in 
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Poland before. Compared with 
other industrial articles this equip- 
ment, which is being manufactured 
at present, is cheap. A well-pro- 
duced, waterproof, nylon tent, 
for example, costs 1,700 zlotys, 
which is more or less the price of 
two woollen cardigans. One may 
say that the cardigans are too dear, 
which is true; but the fact remains 
that the tents are cheap. 


* 


Apart from the above institu- 
tions there is a third, which con- 
trols a network of pensions and 
hotels — this is “Orbis”, a travel 
agency of the international kind, 
which also arranges holidays for 
foreign visitors to this country. 
“Orbis” hotels and pensions are to 
be found in the most attractive 
places in Poland. Their charges are 
in accordance with the market 
rates, and as they provide first- 
class accommodation they can 
attract only the highest income 
groups. 

A completely separate problem, 
which cannot be fully discussed in 
such short space, is the organiza- 
tion of holidays for children. Most 
of the larger work establishments 
arrange their own holiday camps 
for the children of their em- 
ployees. The payment for a month’s 
Stay in such a camp is very small, 
and varies in proportion to the 
earnings of the child’s parents. The 
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children of the lowest-paid wor. 


kers are accepted free. Every year) 
almost 450 thousand children spend 


part of their holidays in the camps. 


Scout camps are also very po | 


pular. A month’s stay has — apart 


from its rest value — an educa-! 


tive significance in a _ child’s 
upbringing. The mutual help and 
the sharing of manual tasks, which 
are required of the children, make 
them understand the need for, and 
desirability of collective effort and 
good comradeship. Last year some 
64 thousand scouts took part in 
various camps. Scout camps are 
enjoying a steadily increasing po- 
pularity. 
W. S. 


ON FIELD AND TRACK 


ODAY their names are on 
everyone’s lips. The European 
Championships in Stockholm were 
a big stepping stone in their inter- 
national career. To many people 
the success of the Polish men’s 


team (in 23 events they gained 


7 gold medals) was a complete sur- 


prise. But all these who have fol- | 


lowed field and track events in 
Europe closely have noticed that 
during the last four years Polish 
competitors have come to be men- 
tioned more and more often. 

At first there were only a few 
cutstanding athletes: Janusz Sidio 
in the javelin, Jerzy Chromik in 
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ON FIELD AND TRACK 


the long-distance events and Hen- 
ryk Grabowski in the long jump. 
Then from month to month, from 
year to year, the unpronounceable 
names multiplied. In the end all 
the lists of the “ten best” contai- 
ned Polish names; in some of them 
there were even several — in the 
upper half. 

The age of miracles is over. 
And the rise of Polish athletics 
should not be ascribed to super- 
natural powers or magic formulas. 
The truth is simple. Hard work. 
Patient, unceasing work, begun se- 
veral years ago with long-term 
results as its aim. The people to 
whom credit is due are highly 
qualified experts and enthusiasts 
at the same time. 

One looks in vain among the 
cificials of the Polish Athletics 
Association for “shamateurs” or 
state nominees. They are all coa- 
ches or former competitors, and 
know the ropes inside out. 

Recently Polish athletes have 
become quite popular. Even 
a longue-twister like Krzyszkowiak 
isknown to enthusiasts all over the 


| world. Yet those whe are behind 


their successes have not had their 
share of the limelight. Maybe be- 
cause they are not as picturesque 
and flamboyant as the Australian 
coach Percy Cerutty. Or else be- 
cause they have never tried to 
surround themselves and _ their 
work with an aura of secrecy, or 
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to blind anyone with the science 
of fool-proof, “patented” training 
methods. 

The Polish coaches, working 
under the direction of Jan Mulak, 
Witold Gierutto and Zygmunt 
Szelest, are a well-concerted body 
cf specialists. They are continually 
developing their methods with the 
help of an excellent “sports labo- 
ratory” provided for them by the 
State — the Academy of Physical 
Training. 

The preceding paragraphs may. 
sound a little self-congratulatory 
and over-jubilant. Perhaps the wi- 
ne of the Stockholm successes has 
gone to my head? After all, greater 
athletics powers than Poland have 
gone into a decline. Where today 
are the Finns — the masters of 
long distance? What has happened 
to the French, who won the Euro- 
an Championships in 1950? And 
what of the Swedes, the Czechs, 
the Hungarians? Are the Polish 
athletes, too, fated to fade away? 

The answer, I think, is no. At 
any rate, not in the near future. 
For the strength of Polish atletics 
rests not in one, or several, stars, 
but on an army of young and pro- 
mising athietes. And on the 100,000 
spectators who filled the stadium 
to capacity during the U.S.A. v. 
Poland athletics match in Warsaw 
in July this year. 

The fanfares of the European 
Championships in Stockholm no 
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longer echo. The goal now is the 
Olympic Games in Rome in 1960. 
Polish athletes will again have an 
opportunity to show their class 
and augment their reputations. 

But the team that enters the 
arena in Rome will include many 
new names. Not because we think 
that the masters of Stockholm wi!l 
be too old or off form, but because 
the champions today will have to 
contend with a bevy of young ta- 
lent. They too are terribly eager 
to blaze their paths to records and 
fame. 


A. Ch. 


NOTES 


POINTS TABLE FOR THE LAST 
THREE EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Points were awarded for the | 
first six places (7, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) in’ 
all men’s events with the exception | 


of the walks. : 
1950 1954 1958 | 
U.S.S.R. 32 99 105 
United Kingdom 70 47.5 81 
Poland 3 18 79 § 
Germany - 43 71 =f 
Sweden 67 41 32 
Finland 49 53.5 17 
Hungary _ 58 17 
Czechoslovakia 28 44 17 
France 75 19 12 
Italy 51 14 12 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


PEASANT’S OWN LAND 


HE principles of a new agricultural po- 

licy were laid down by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
and the Excutive Committee of the United 
Peasant Party, in “Instructions” of January 
9th, 1957. The new policy is an attempt to 
find a road to the Socialist reconstruction of 
the Polish countryside. It tries to come to 
grips both with the existing situation and 
the historical factors which have and will in 
the future condition its development. 


Geographically, Poland is at the cross- 
roads of Eastern and Western Europe. This 
is directly reflected in the structure of her 
agriculture. In Western Poland most of the 
farmland is divided into fairly large, mixed 
farms. In the east, right up to the last war, 
the pattern was in some respects semi-feudal: 
big latifundia, extensively farmed, were 
surrounded by poor villages, which remained 
largely dependent on them. Today these big 
landed estates have passed away. Neverthe- 
less there are still considerable differences 
between the agrarian structure of different 
parts of the country. 


Even before the war efforts were being 
made to rationalize the structure of Polish 
agriculture. A programme of agricultural re- 
form, based on compulsory State purchase 
of large holdings and subsequent re-sale to 
peasants, was in operation for several years 
before the war. But the results were disap- 
pointing. The cost of this kind of reform 
is heavy. And the large landowners had 
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DIVIDENDS 


At the beginning of June, 
Co-operative farm members 
on 1,527 collective farms took 
part in the division of the 
profits earned during the 
previous year and the election 
of new executive boards. 

These farms comprise over 
77,000 farmers and members 
of their families. They culti- 
vate 520,392 acres (210,600 ha.), 
of which 478,879 acres (193,800 
ha.) are collective farm land 
and 41,512 acres (16,800 ha.) 
individual plots. 

The National Council of 
Collective Farms has calcu- 
lated that the total income 
of collective farms in 1957 
Was 384,600,000 zlotys. 

An average of over 91 per 
cent of the total income was 
divided among the collective 
farm members: 7.4 per cent 
was assigned to the invest- 
ment fund and the remain- 
der to social purposes and 
to refunds on shares of 
members leaving the collec- 
tive. 

The average income for 
a collective-farm family rose 
by about 80 per cent over 
that of 1955. In 1955 the family 
income was 10,100 zl., in 1956 — 
13,300 zl. and in 197 — 
18,070 zl. 

During the past year Co- 
operative farmers from the 
Opole and Szczecin voivod- 
ships had the highest inco- 
mes — 23,000 zl. per family. 

The per capita income 
shows a similar increase. In 
1957 the average for all 
collective farms was 9,300 zl. 
per capita. In the Opole, 
Poznan, Szczecin and Wroctaw 
voivodships it was over 
10,000 zt. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


The ordinary mail handled 
by the Post Offices during 
1957 was 1,577,900,000 letters 
(in 1938 — 965,990,000), registered 
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mail — 54,800,000 (37,100,000), 
parcels — 19,600,000 (14,800,000), 
money orders — 41,700,000 


(21,800,000), deposits and with- 
drawals in the General Sa- 
vings Bank (PKO) — 26,400,000 
(57,090,000). Excluding PKO de- 
posits and withdrawals, the 
number of postal services per 
capita in 1957 increased from 1.5 
to 2.3 in comparison with 1938. 

In 1957 there were 6,896 
branch post offices for an 
area of 120,339 sq. miles (311,730 
sq. kilometres) — each branch 
serving, on the average, an 
area of 17.9 sq. miles (45.5 sq. 
kilometres) inhabited by 4,150 
people. In 1938 there were 
5,038 branch post offices for 
an area of 150,472 sq. miles 
(389,720 sq. kilometres) — each 
branch serving an area of 
29.7 sq. miles (77 sq. kilo- 
metres) inhabited by 6,850 
people. The average radius of 
a branch which was 3.1 miles 
(5 kilometres) in 1938 was re- 
duced to 2.5 miles (3.8 kilo- 
metres) in 1957. 


The number of _ vehicles 
used by the communication 
services in 1957 was: railway 
mail cars — 500 (426), lorries — 
2,036 (595), motor cycles — 21 


(547), electric trucks — 180. 
(The figures in brackets are 
for 1938). 


The number of telephone 
subscribers in 1957 was 406.000 
(1938 — 225,400), the number 
of telephones — 503,000 (289,000). 

In 1957 the number of te- 
lephones and telephone 
subscribers was almost twice 
as high as in 1938, of long 
distance calls over four times, 
of telegrams 3.5 times. 

The number of radio li- 
cences for valve receivers 
was 2.5 million (1938 — 1.07 
million), the number of re- 
diffusion licences was 1.5 


million and the number of te- 
levisions licences — 23,000. 
In 1957 there were television 
stations operating in Warsaw, 
£6dzZ, 


Katowice and Poznan. 
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considerable influence in political and go. 
vernmental circles, which they were not 
slow to use. 

Fundamental changes in the structure of 
the Polish countryside had therefore to wait 


until the liberation. Changes in organization | 


brought about the complete disappearance of 
the large landowning class. Radical agricul- 
tural reform was based on the Decree of 
September 6, 1944. Owners of rural estates 
of over 125 acres (in Western Poland over 
250 acres) were dispossessed without com- 
pensation. The land thus available was ra- 
pidly allotted to the peasants. The implemen- 
tation of this programme was made a good 
deal easier by the fact that the majority of 
the landowners had in fact already lost 
possession of their property during the war. 
Agricultural reform was carried along on 
the tide of the popular revolutionary mo- 
vement which followed the liberation. 

But administrative reform was only one 
factor. Alongside it came the great resettle- 
ment of the Regained Territories, 

These territories had been abandoned by 
their few million German inhabitants, when 
they retreated before the advancing Russian 
armies. After the repatriation of those Ger- 
mans who remained, the task of re-popu- 
lating was begun. The pattern of the popula- 
tion movements was complex. To the Poles 
who were repatriated to the Western Territo- 
ries from lands which had come under So- 
viet rule was added a considerable number 
of displaced persons who had been taken 
forcibly to Germany and now were return- 
ing home. The effects of these migrations 
are perhaps more easily apprehensible than 
the causes. Out of 2,968,800 agricultural 
holdings listed in the census of 1950, 1,068,400 
(over one third) had come into existence as 
a result of the agricultural reform and the 
resettlement programme. 

By 1948 the population had become sta- 
bilized. Now came a turning-point in agri- 
cultural policy — the beginning of agricul- 
tural collectivization. The tempo of collecti- 
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vization was in effect accelerated artificially 
by the economic pressure of an increasing 
economic pressure of a steadily increasing 
burden of taxation and, later, by excessive 
compulsory deliveries of agricultural produce 
to the State at a fixed price. Certainly at the 
outset the compulsory deliveries were inten- 
ded to ensure adequate supplies of foodstuffs 
for the towns, but after a time their fiscal 
character became apparent. The disparity 
between the prices paid for compulsory deli- 
veries and those on the open market steadily 
increased. In 1953 the price given for com- 
pulsory deliveries of grain was a quarter 
of that on the open market; it later 
fell to one sixth. In addition, rigorous sanc- 
tions were applied in all cases of failure to 
make deliveries. 

These conditions led to the bankruptcy 
of many farms (particularly those built up 
be settlers as a result of the agrarian re- 
forms, for many had not yet found their 
feet). The co-operative farm movement grew, 
because the peasants turned to it in an effort 
to save themselves from ruin. But at the 
same time land was left fallow, or even 
abandoned. Agricultural production dropped 
to a low level. Administrative measures, such 
as the Decree of February 9, 1953, ordering 
the compulsory cultivation of fallow land, 
were fruitless. 

In addition, restrictions were placed on 
the sale of land, which in theory were to 
bring down prices and limit rents. Holdings 
could not be purchased without government 
permission. In practice this permission was 
either simply withheld, or obtained only 


with extreme difficulty. This policy resulted 


in a wave of illegal dealings in land, which 
in turn made the establishment of ownership 
a very complicated business. 

The turning-point of October 1956, and 
the promulgation of a new agricultural po- 
licy at the VIII Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, 
had immediate repercussions in the country- 
side. First, those co-operatives which owed 
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SIX MONTHS’ 
PRODUCTION FIGURES 


The value of aggregate pro- 
duction of socialized industry 
in the first half of 1958 was 
10.5 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period last 
year. It includes a 4.8 per cent 
rise in the production of fuel 
and power, and the following 
increases in other branches of 
industry: heavy industry — 
8.4 per cent; forestry and 
timber — 3 per cent; building 
and building materials — 
3.1 per cent; light — 10.7 per 
cent; foodstuffs — 12.2 per 
cent. Even greater increases 
were recorded by local indus- 
try and handicrafts — 28.8 per 
cent; by work co-operatives — 
19.9 per cent; and by milk co- 
operatives — 23.8 per cent. 


IN DETAIL 


The production of electricity 
for the first half of this year 
totalled 11,474.4 million KWH 
(an increase of 13.4 per cent 
over the corresponding period 
of last year); the output of 
coal — 47,071.3 thous. tons 
(0.8 per cent), of raw steel — 
2,760.5 thous. tons (4.7 per 
cent), of rolled products — 
1,820.8 thous. tons (1.2 per cent), 
of centrifugal machines — 
266.5 thous. machines (40.1 per 
cent). 


SELECTED FOODSTUFFS 


Production of meat increa- 
sed during the first half of 
this year to 537.2 thous. tons 
(or by 29.4 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding 
period of last year); of butter 
to 42,969 tons (an increase of 
28.7 per cent); edible vegeta- 
ble fats — to 29,187 tons 
(26.5 per cent); beer — to 
2,990.3 thous. hl. (7.5 per cent); 
wine and mead — to 558.8 
thous. hectolitres (17.6 per 








00 


cent); the production of bot- 


tled vodka and spirits (in 
terms of alcohol content) de- 
clined by 9.8 per cent. 


TEXTILES, , 
CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 


With a total output 
294,889.4 thous. metres, the 
production of cotton cloth 
in the first half this year was 
3.5 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period of 
last year. The production of 
woollen textiles totalled 38,981.8 
thous. metres (an increase of 
2.7 per cent); silk — 45,210.6 
thous. metres (5.7 per cent); of 
flax and hemp’ materials — 
37,584.3 thous. metres (11.2 per 
cent). The production of knit- 
wear amounted to  44,730.2 
thous. pieces (6 per cent); of 
hosiery — 54,282.8 thous. pairs 
(3.4 per cent); of footwear 
(both leather and rubber) — 
27,093.9 thous. pairs (20.8 per 
cent), of which leather foot- 
wear alone — 17,951 thous. 
pairs (21.3 per cent). 


of 


PRIVATE HANDICRAFT 


The number of workshops 
in the hands of private crafts- 
men increased from 131.7 thous. 
at the end of 1957 to approxi- 
mately 139.5 thous. (or by 6 per 
cent) at the end of the second 
quarter of 1958; the number 
of persons employed has risen 
from 209.5 thous. to approxi- 
mately 215 thous. (by 3 per 
cent). 


ALCOHOL SALES DOWN 


A steady decline has been 
reported in the sales of alco- 
holic products since the begin- 
ning of this year, following a 
price rise. Compared with the 
first six months of 1957, sales 
of pure vodka and spirits have 
declined by approximately 


12 per cent; of blended vodkas 
by about 3 per cent; of wines 
and mead by about 4 per cent, 
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their genesis to administrative or economic 
pressure quickly fell apart. Their arbitrary 
dissolution also affected many of those which 
were well run and economically sound. 
Giving way to the prevailing air of their 


dissatisfaction and distrust their members | 


voted to disband. The result was that out of 


a total of over 10,000 co-operatives not more | 
than 1,800 survived (according to figures | 


to hand at the end of 1957). 


Yet the peasants’ confidence in the Gov- 
ernment was restored. Those who had aban- 
doned the land came back to it en masse, 
The countryside hummed with fresh activity. 
Numerous agricultural associations sprang 
into being, as well as a variety of co-operati- 
ves, including new producers’ co-operatives, 
based now on voluntary membership and 
real self-government. Administrative interfe- 
rence in the internal affairs of the co-opera- 
tive movement ceased. 


The new agricultural programme is being 
steadily implemented. On July 13, 1957, 
a law was passed dealing with the sale of 
land. It revoked nearly all previous restric- 
tions, especially those which had made the 
sale or division of settlers’ holdings or those 
obtained under the agricultural reform de- 
pendent on permission from government 
authorities. Apart from minor restrictions the 


law makes the agricultural qualifications of | 


the buyer the only criterion for purchases 
of land. But provision was made to prevent 


the creation of large estates, using hired | 
labour. When a piece of land of more than © 


37.5 acres is sold the State has the right to 


‘take over that part of it which is in excess 


of this figure. The result is that only small 
plots of land are sold directly; larger plots 
are parcelled out — if the owner wishes 
to sell. 


Farmers were also given considerable 
economic relief. Compulsory quotas at fixed 
prices were substantially reduced, and they 
are soon to be abolished altogether. The ru- 
ral areas are also now receiving greater 
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supplies of building materials, machinery at 
reduced prices, tractors, etc. 

Strong support is now being given to all 
forms of peasant organizations and rural 
co-operatives. An important step in this di- 
rection was the return to the revived dairy 
co-operatives of property which had been 
previously taken over by the State. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
highly important regulations passed by the 
Government in March 1958. They provide 
for the sale of state-owned land to peasants, 
if its use by State Farms is impracticable. 
Nationalization is no longer regarded as an 
end in itself — an automatic guarantee of 
progress and greater efficiency. Each si- 
tuation is judged on its merits. Where, for 
example, a number of small holdings are 
scattered over a large area, collectivization 
may in fact be uneconomic; the realization 
of this should be born in mind. 

A great deal remains to be done. But the 
first great phase of reconstruction and re- 
form begun by the Decree of 1944 has come 
to an end. And most of the mistakes made 
in the period when agricultural collectiviza- 
tion was imposed on the countryside from 
above have also been redressed. 

The effects of the new agricultural policy 
were immediate. They often preceded expec- 
tations. In every sphere agricultural produc- 
tion began to rise rapidly. The most signifi- 
cant increase was in livestock farming. 
Within a year Poland changed from an im- 
porter to an important exporter of butter. 
The rapid growth of milk production presen- 
ted temporary difficulties for the dairy 
industry which was not ready to handle such 
a flood of milk as it received. 

Equally significant are the demographic 
changes. For years there had been a constant 
flow of people, especially the young, away 
from the land. In so far as it relieved over- 
population it was welcomed. But in certain 
areas, particularly in the West, there was 
a shortage of labour. This flow was now to 
Some extent checked. Some of those who 
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TEXTILE EXPORTS 


The need for a» greater 
supply of textiles to the in- 
ternal market has_ resulted 
in a considerable reduction of 
their export in 1957. The export 
of woollen fabrics, which in 1954 
amounted to _ 7,957,000 yards, 
fell to 4,525,000 yards in 1957, 
of cotton textiles from 
85,800,000 yards to 70,070,000 
yards, artificial silk from 
6,835 yards to 4,138 yards. 
During the same period the 
export of linen fabrics increa- 
sed from 5,172,000 yards in 
1954 to 5,914,000 yards in 1957, 
and of draping and upholstery 
materials from 3,285,000 yards 
to 4,328,000 yards. 


Until 1955 the main purcha- 
ser of cotton, linen and 
artifical silk fabrics was the 
Soviet Union. In the past two 
years the Soviet Union has 
ceased to import large quan- 
tities of these textiles, but 
the number of purchasers in 
the capitalist countries has 
increased considerably. 


In 1957, despite a reduction 
of exports, cotton textiles 
were sold to 54 countries. Of 
the total exports of 70,070,000 
yards — 8,580,000 yards were 
consigned to Morocco, 6,270,000 
yards to Haiti, 5,060,000 yards 
to Indonesia, 4,290,000 yards 
to Vietnam, 4,070,000 yards to 
Iran, 3,410,000 yards to the 
Lebanon, 3,300,000 yards each 
to Belgium and Austria, and 
between 1,100,000 and 3,300,000 
yards were purchased by the 
Soviet Union, Jugoslavia, 
France, Greece, the German 
Federal Republic, Sweden, 
Iraq, Jordan, the Union of 
South Africa and Canada. 

Out of the 4,510,000 yards 
of woollen textiles exported, 
2,640,000 yards were sold to 
the Soviet Union. Of the re- 
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Finland, Iran and Afghanistan. 
979,000 yards were sold through 
the Polish Welfare Bank as 
personal exports. The export 
of woollen textiles this year 
will be maintained at the 1957 
level. 


FOREIGN TRADE TURNOVER 


The value of the foreign 
trade turnover in the first six 
months of 1958 exceeded 
4 thousand million exchange 
zlotys, and has thus declined 
by 5 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding period 
of last year. The value of 
luiports was lower by 6.3 per 
cent and of exports by 3.4 per 
cent. The imports account for 
46.8 per cent and the exports 
for 45 per cent of the annual 
plan. 


The decline in turnover and 
the relatively low ratio of 
target implementation in 1958 
were caused by payment diffi- 
culties in imports, and by the 
unfavourable terms of trade 
in exports. Prices for coal, 
zine and certain agricultural 
foodstuffts were particularly 
hard hit. Delayed export de- 
liveries by the engineering 
industry were also a con- 
tributing factor. - 


* SELECTED IMPORTS 


Iron ore imports in the first 
half of this year totalled 
2,536 thous. tons (89.7 per cent 
of last year’s imports in the 
corresponding period); of crude 
oil — 304 thous. tons (105 per 
cent); crude ojl products — 
533 thous. tons (99.6 per cent); 
natural and synthetic rubber — 
22 thous. tons (92.2 per cent); 
cotton — 54 thous. tons 
(116 per cent), wool — 15 thous. 
tons (149.5 per cent); leather 
footwear — 1,597 thous. pairs 
(435 per cent); oranges and 
lemons — 20 thous. tons 
(116.5 per cent). 
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had forsaken the country for the tow 
actually went back. 

But this return to the land has brough; 
complications in its wake. In the period oj 
the exodus from the countryside a great ma. 
ny formalities in the transfer of land ~ 
either from farmer to farmer or within a fa 


mily — had gone by the board. The re! 
appearance of the old hunger for land has) 


therefore led to an increasing number of 
lawsuits over disputed claims. Sometime 
disputes have been settled by redividing 
a family farm into dwarf holdings. 


between the wealthy and the poorer farmers 

An example of an occasion which can 
give rise to such conflict is the sale of the 
agricultural equipment belonging to a dissol- 
ved machine centre. The rich peasant wants 
to buy a piece of machinery outright. The 
poorer farmers, assisted by the State, protect 
their interests by pooling their resources and 
buying the machinery jointly. 

Naturally, these processes are in their 
initial stages, and it is too early to make 
forecasts or appraise with any degree of 
accuracy the significance of individual phe 
nomena. 

It is however possible to say that the new 
agricultural policy means a long, gradua 
and patient process of voluntary transfor 
mation. 


POLISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HE Polish textile industry has a long 

and rich tradition, going back well int 
the Middle Ages. In the wealthy cities whic 
had grown up in Wielkopolska (Great Po 
land) and Malopolska (Little Poland), on the 
great trade routes between East and West 
between the Baltic and the South, numerow 
cloth guilds rose and prospered in the 13% 
and 14th centuries. Polish textiles were sem 
far afield. Not only to neighbouring cour 
tries — Bohemia, Prussia and Hungary, bw 
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POLISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


also to Switzerland, Italy and Austria, in 
the West and in the East to Novgorod. Quan- 
tities of hemp and flax, woven into linen, 
were exported to Turkey and other countries 
of the East. 

Halfway through the eighteenth century 
production expanded. Large centres sprang 
up, which manufactured not only utilitarian 
cloths and linens but a wide range of luxury 
goods — among them rugs, carpets and tape- 
stries. 

In 1815 the Congress of Vienna joined 
part of Poland to Russia. The creation of 
this state, “The Congress Kingdom”’, provid- 
ed extremely favourable conditions for the 
development of the textile industry. The Rus- 
sian Government’s protective policy enabled 
itto outstrip foreign competitors. At the same 
time it gained access through Russia to the 
vast and previously inaccessible markets of 
her empire and the rest of Asia. At the begin- 
ning of this century approximately 75 per 
cent of the total cotton fabric production of 
the Congress Kingdom, and 88 per cent of 
woollens, were earmarked for export to Rus- 
sia and the countries of southern and eastern 
Asia. 

The large woollen industry of Silesia, 
centred at Bielsko and Biala, grew up in the 
19th century. Just before the outbreak of the 
First World War the textile industry of Con- 
gress Poland was concentrated mainly in 
the vicinity of L6dz (a second, smaller cen- 
tre was located at Bialystok). The cotton spin- 
ning mills held a total of 1,460 thousand 
spindles and 43 thousand looms; the worsted 
wool mills — 427 thousand spindles; the card- 
ing and waste mills 344 thousand spindles 
and 11.5 thousand automatic woollen looms. 


* 


The First World War inflicted severe los- 
ses on the Polish textile industry, depriving 
it of its entire turnover capital. During the 
inter-war years the industry was faced with 
tremendous financial difficulties. In addition, 
it lost access to its former market in Russia, 
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ENTERTAINMENT FIGURES 
IN THE WESTERN TERRITORIES 


Contrary to some opinions, 
the Western Territories do 
not lay behind the rest of 
the country in cultural dev- 
elopment. And the influence 
of cultural centres in these 
territories is much greater 
than in central voivodships. 

Theatre attendance: in the 
Wroclaw voivodship every se- 
cond inhabitant attended 
a theatrical performance du- 
ring 1957, in the Zielona Géra 
and Gdansk voivodships every 
third inhabitant, in Koszalin 
voivodship every fourth, in 
the Katowice, Opole and 
Szezecin voivodships every 
fifth, in the Warsaw, Kielce 
and Lublin voivodships one in 
twenty. 

Cinema attendance: 
Wroctaw voivodship every 
inhabitant saw eleven films 
last year, in the Zielona Géra 
voivodship — 9 films, in Opo- 
le voivodship — 8, in the 
Poznan voivodship — 6 films, 
in the Rzesz6w and Kielce 
voivodships — 4 and it the 
Lublin and Bialystok voivod- 
ships — 5. 

Despite war 
Western Territories 
considerably wider 
of cultural centres than 
rest of the country. 

Thus, for example, in 1957 
for every theatre seat there 
were: in Szczecin voivod- 
ship — 384 inhabitants, in the 


in the 


damage the 
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Gdansk voivodship — 365, 
Wroclaw voivodship — 384, 
Olsztyn voivodship — 580, 
Opole voivodship _— 683, 


Zielona Géra voivodship — 922, 


Koszalin voivodship — 1,406, 
Lublin voivodship — 1,610, 
Rzesz6w voivodship — 1,620 
and in the Warsaw voivod- 
ship — 2,496. 


Six of the twelve regional 
Houses of Culture are located 
in the Western Territories. 

District Houses of Culture: 
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Wroclaw voivodship — 15, 
Olsztyn voivodship — 14, Ko- 


szalin voivodship — 12, Opo- 
le voivodship — 7, Zielona 
Géra voivodship — 6, Szczecin 
voivodship — 6, (Kielce voi- 


vodship — 4, Krakéw voivod- 
ship — 7, £6dz voivodship — 
6, Biatystok voivodship — 8). 

Out of a total of 5,844 
libraries 1776 are in the We- 
stern Territories. 

Out of a total of 480 histo- 
ric monuments 232 are in the 
Western Territories. 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


During the first half of the 
current year industry produ- 
ced 37,902 motorcycles, scooters 
and motor-bicycles (a 36 per 
cent rise over the correspon- 
ding figure last year), 141.2 
thous. bicycles (an increase of 
44.5 per cent), 18,644 TV sets 
(186.7 per cent), as well as 
406.1 thous. wireless sets (23.4 
per cent). 


COAL PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity has increased 
in the Polish coal industry 
in the first half of 1958. Daily 
output plans have been more 
regularly fulfilled and pro- 
duction has exceeded the 
projected total by 826 thous. 
tons. 

In the same period the coal 
output per shift increased 
from 1,243 kgs to 1,293 kgs, 
(4 per cent), the figure for 
underground workers rising 
from 1,624 kg. to 1,661 kg. 
(2.3 per cent). 


SYNTHETICS 


Compared with the first 
six months of 1957, the pro- 
duction of synthetic fibres in- 
creased in the first half of 
this year by 38 per cent; of 
steelon — by 88 per cent, and 
of tyres — by 58 per cent. 
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It was therefore compelled to change its 
production programme. Its export trade cur. 
tailed, it turned to the domestic market. But 
the home population consisted largely of far. 
mers and peasants. Their standard of living! 
was low, and their buying power insufficient © 
to absorb the production of the industry, 
Since at the same time the export trade wa; 
encountering ever stiffer competition, the in-| 
dustry declined. The proportion of part-time 
workers in the total labour force was very| 
considerable, in some years as high as 45 per 
cent. 

The years preceding the war witnessed 
a new and important development in the 
clothing industry. Small cottage workshops 
were organized in several places to produce 
goods which in many cases were for export. 
The small town of Brzeziny, near L6dzZ, was 
the symbol of this development. The cheap 
clothing made at Brzeziny was placed on 


TE? 


the markets of Western Europe. Because} 


of its compelitive price it found ready buyers, 
especially among the workers. At the same 
time the high-quality products of the Bielsko 
mills were sent to the markets of Central and 
Southern Europe. Slowly the mills of Bia- 
tystok also gathered fresh momentum. They 
began once more to supply their products, 





especially blankets, to the Far East. 
The Second World War devastated the! 


textile industry. The cotton industry alone 
lost 500 thousand spindles. These losses were 


incurred partly as a direct result of hostili-/ 


ties and partly because the mills’ equipment 


was scrapped by the occupying authorities, : 


who used the available space for machines 
producing armaments. 

Immediately after the end of the war eve 
ry effort was conncentrated on the recon- 
struction of existing mills as well as om 
a complete reorganization, the aim of which 
was to merge the small units into larger 
wholes. 

By 1949, when the country’s three-year 
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plan for economic reconstruction was com- 
pleted, textile production considerably ex- 
ceeded the pre-war level. The production of 
cotton fabrics increased from 325 million me- 
tres in 1937 do 396.7 million metres in 1949; 
of woollen fabrics, from 38 million to 49 mil- 
lion; silks, from 27 million to 40.3 million. 

Spurred on by the economic development 
of the country as a whole and by industrial 
development in particular, home consump- 
tion of textile products soared. The per ca- 
pita consumption of cotton fabrics rose from 
9.5 metres in the years 1933-37 to 17.8 in 
1956; of woollens from 1 to 2.7 metres; of 
silk from 0.5 to 2.9 metres. 

Simultaneously the industry acquired new 
outlets in the Soviet Union and other Social- 
ist countries as well as in many parts of 
Asia and Africa. 

In the face of a growing demand for texti- 
le products at home and abroad the extension 
of capacity and the reorganization of methods 
of working became imperative. Existing 
mills were enlarged and entirely new facto- 
ries built. Several of them, including the 
large cotton combine at Andrychdéw, the cot- 
ton spinning mills at Piotrk6w and Fasty, 
the cotton spinning and weaving plant at 
Zambréw and the finishing works at Ozor- 
kéw, near £6dZ, were put in operation in re- 
cent years. 

The following table illustrates the progress 
of the textile industry between 1949 and 
1956: 


Cotton industry 1949 “_— 
Spindles in operation in thous. units 
In spinning mills: fine fibre 171.7 321.0 
medium ,, 1,164.6 1,450.9 
waste = 74.1 57.1 
Yarn production in thous. tons: 
fine fibre 4.3 9.4 
medium ,, 75.5 90.0 
waste Pe 10.9 15.2 
Looms in operation in thous. units 37.2 37.7 
Fabric production in million 
metres 396.7 564.7 


HARD CASH FOR COAL 


The Economic Committee 
of the Council of Ministers 
has issued a ruling on the 
creation of a special foreign 
currency fund for those coal 
mines which surpass their 
1958 production plan and 
maintain their standards of 
quality. The aim of this is 
to increase the output and 
above all the export of coal. 

Three exchange roubles are 
assigned to this fund for 
every ton of coal produced 
over and above the mine’s 
annual plan, as established in 
the National Economic Plan. 
This fund is to be devoted 
exclusively to social services 
for the mining employees. 


TRADE IN BOOKS 


Between 1951 and 1955, 
books were imported almost 
exclusively from the socialist 
countries and the import of 
books from the United Sta- 
tes and Western Europe was 
insignificant. From 1955 to 1957 
there was a marked change. 
At present books are impor- 
ted mainly from the Soviet 
Union the German Democratic 
Republic, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Federal Republic, 
Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Holland and 
Belgium. 90 per cent of these 
imports are scientific and 
technical books, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, art publications, 
etc. 

The value of books impor- 
ted in 1956 reached 9,053,000 
zlotys, and in 1957 — 9,967,000 
zlotys. The plan for 1958 envi- 
sages the increase of such 
imports to the value of 
11,730,000 zlotys. 

In 1956 the value of book 
exports reached 2,936,000 zlo- 
tys. and in 1957 — 3,338,000 
zlotys. The plan for this year 
calls for an _ increase to 
5,800,000 zlotys. 
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In 1956 about one million 


Polish books were exported, 
of which about 800,000 were 
sold to the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies. The 
figures for 1957 are: to the 
Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies about one million 
books; to the western and 
overseas countries about 400,000. 
About 28 per cent of exported 
books are scientific publica- 
tions, followed by art books, 
novels and children's books. 


SHOE COMBINES 


Until recently the shoe-ma- 
nufacturing industry and the 
tanneries were under separate 
management. Since both 
branches were often located 
in the same city, this division 
was clearly. senseless. With 
the present organization of 
light industry, it has been 
decided to establish several 
large shoe combines in Ra- 
dom, Otmet, Chelmek and 
elswhere. These will embrace 
shoe factories, tanneries, 
workshops producing’ spare- 
parts, etc. 


PRICE REFORM 


For several years the need 
for a thorough reform of 
prices has been growing. It 
is expected that this will be 
undertaken in 1959. However, 
certain of the most striking 
price abnormalities are alre- 
ady being gradually elimi- 
nated. One of these, for 
example, is the two sets of 
prices for certain goods 
a lower rate for state insti- 
tutions, and a higher one for 


private buyers. This system 
has given wide scope to 
speculators. Uniform prices 


have already been introduced 
for petrol, scrap metal, bre- 
wer’s mash and other items. 
But in many cases two sets 
of prices still exist. 


ECONOMY AND LIFE 


1949 


1956 
Woollen Industry 
Spindles in operation in thous. units: | 
In spinning mills: worsted 244.5 31457 
carded 307.7 236.4 | 
Yarn production in thous. tons: 7 
worsted 10.4 16.1 § 
carded 26.8 35.9 | 
Looms in operationin thous. units 6.6 6.0 
Fabric production in million : 
metres 49.0 733 5 
Silk Industry 
Looms in operation in thous. units — We 
Fabric production in million 
metres 40.3 78.8 


The high utilization of production capacity 
is accounted for by the fact that work is or- 
ganized on a two or three shift basis. 

The Polish textile industry is based on im- 
ported raw materials. Most of its cotton come 
from the Soviet Union. Considerable quan- 
tities have been imported recently from the 
United States also, as well as from Egypt, 
Brazil, China and Iran. As far as wool sup- 
plies are concerned, only 15 per cent is pro- 
vided by home production; 68 per cent is 
imported from Austria and Great Britain, 
10 per cent from the U.S.S.R. and approxi- 
mately 6 per cent from the Argentine. In 
addition Poland imports large quantities of 
artificial fibre. Dyestuffs are also for the 
most part foreign in origin, since domestic 
production is still inadequate. 


* 
Textile raw materials are a heavy item 


in the country’s balance of payments. Po- 
land is trying to achieve some measure of 


independence by developing a large artifi-” 


cial and synthetic fibre industry of her own 
The results are encouraging: production al- 
ready exceeds 60 thousand tons annually. 


Nearly 93 million metres of cotton fa- 
brics were exported in 1956. The countries of 
the Middle East and the Far East were the 
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principal buyers (33 per cent). Next came 
Western Europe and Scandinavia (29 per 
cent). Among the cotton goods exported were 
raincoat poplins and “Mazowsze” coloured 
shirt fabrics, summer dress fabrics, goffrés 
and fine poplins. 

It is true that exports of woollens are 
quantitatively smaller than exports of cotton 
goods, but on a value basis the first are extre- 
mely important. In 1956 Poland exported 
7.229 million metres of woollens, of which 
77.1 per cent went to the Soviet Union. Other 
important buyers were East Germany, Fin- 
land, Jugoslavia and Roumania. 

In addition Poland also exports synthetic 
wool fabrics, known on the market as “ze- 
roes” (because they contain no wool), and 
a wide assortment of natural and artificial 
silk fabrics and linen — as well as ready- 
made clothing. 

At the moment Polish textiles are expor- 
ted to 60 different countries. Efforts at fur- 
ther expansion are being made. The success of 
the industry both at home and abroad has 
led to the allocation of large investment 
funds. Over the next few years not only an 
increase in the volume of production, but 
also higher quality and a wider assortment 
of products are envisaged. 

The Polish textile industry is facing the 
same problems as those of other European 
countries. Mills and equipment rapidly be- 
come outmoded, because of the progress 
made by automation. The crucial problem is 
therefore one of continual modernization, and 
on its successful solution the future of the 
different branches of the Polish textile in- 
dustry will depend. 

The Polish machine-building industry is 
in a relatively early stage of development. 
It is unable as yet to meet the demand for 
all types of textile machinery. This has 
forced Poland to base the development of 
textile industry mainly on imported 


equipment, most of which comes from the 
Soviet Union, East Germany, Great Britain, 
H. R. 


West Germany and Switzerland. 


POLISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





PRODUCTIVITY 
IN SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY 


The total production in- 
crease of 10.5 per cent in socia- 
lized industry for the first 
half of 1958 was accompanied 
by 3 per cent increase in 
employment. Accordingly the 
value of production in terms 
of output per worker in ge- 
neral increased by 7.3 per 
cent, the corresponding figure 
for the industrial group being 
6.8 per cent. 


THE RETAIL TRADE 


The chain of _ socialized 
retail stores shows a further 
increase of 1.4 thous. units, 
and reached a total of 95.6 
thous. shops at the end of the 
first six months of 1958. There 
has been a pronounced in- 
crease in the number of factory 
shops selling their own pro- 
ducts. 

Since the end of 1957 there 
has been no change in the 
number of private retail shops. 


WORKERS’ WAGES 
IN SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY 


In 1957 the average monthly 
wage in socialized industry 
amounted to 1,546 zlotys. Du- 
ring this year they have risen 
by 48 per cent and attained 
a peak level of 1,686 zlotys in 
May. The highest increase was 
in the non-ferrous metals 
smelting industry — 14.1 per 
cent, and iron industry (inclu- 
sive of iron ore mining) — 
12.2 per cent; the lowest 
increase was in the electric 
power industry — 1.9 per cent. 

The fuel and coke industries 
proved to be the only excep- 
tion, as there the average 
monthly wage declined by 
0.5 per cent. This decline has 
been caused chiefly by the 
abolition of the “planned wor- 
king Sundays”, for which high 
overtime rates were paid. 
















“GOLDEN SHELL” 
TO YOUNG DIRECTOR 


At the international film 
festival in San Sebastian, in 
which Poland took part this 


year for the first time, the 
Grand Prix, the _ so-called 
“Golden Shell”, and also the 


first prize for scenario were 
awarded to the Polish film, 





Ewa Chce Spaé (Eve Wants 
to Sleep). The film was di- 
rected by Tad Chmielew 


ski, who also wrote the script 
in collaboration with Andrzej 
Czekalski. Barbara Kwiatkow- 
ska and Stanistaw Mikulski 
were the stars. The success 
of this film has created a stir 
in the film world, especially 
as this is the first time in the 
history of the San Sebastian 
Festival that the official Grand 
Prix and the scenario award 
have been given to the same 
film. 

Eve Wants to Sleep is the 
third Polish film this year 
to receive the Grand Prix at 
an international film festival. 
The first was Dom (Home) 
directed by Walerian Bo- 
rowczyk and Jan Lenica. It 
was awarded first prize at the 
competition of experimental 
film in Brussels. The second 
award was received in July 
at the review of documentary 
and short films in Venice, for 
the documentary, Ostatni dzien 
lata (The Last Day of Sum- 
mer), directed by Tadeusz 
Konwicki and Jan Laskowski. 


The short educational film 
about Gniezno Cathedral, 
Drzwi Gnieznietskie (Gniezno 
Doors), directed by Tadeusz 
Jaworski, which was shown 
during the San_ Sebastian 
Festival, was also highly 
praised by the international 
jury and by the press. 

The successes in San Se- 
bastian have opened the way 
for a wider showing of Po- 
lish films in the countries of 
the Mediterranean and of 


Latin America. 





ART AND SCIENCE! 


“THE PRETIOUS LIFE-BLOOD...” 


HE 3rd International Book Fair, which) 
was held in Warsaw in June this year, | 
provided a good opportunity for Polish! 


publishers to meet their foreign colleagues 
and to make many comparisons between 
Polish books and those of 30 other countries. 
Polish publications did not always emerge 
with credit. They are not as well bound; 
they rarely have dust-jackets and if they 
do, these are rarely of high-gloss finish. 
Most foreign books have the benefit of 
better paper and better techniques of 
colour printing. 

The Fair will be an annual event. It will 
provide some standard of comparison for 
Polish publishers. Every year the difference 
in quality between Polish books and those 
from abroad diminishes. Luxury editions, 


coloured dust-jackets and good-quality art) 


publications are more and more in evidence. 
Polish publishers have had to cope with 
many difficulties, among them out-of-date 
equipment. But now, with the help of some 
hundred artists, they are producing some 
original and interesting covers, bindings 
and illustrations. 

The publishers are particularly interested 
in the attractive display of books in shop- 
windows. By such means they hope — 
especially in small towns — to assist the 
growth of taste. Following the best western 
practice, they try to give even technical and 
scientific books, hitherto neglected, an 
attractive format. 
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“THE PRETIOUS LIFE-BLOOD..” 


The comparisons made at the Fair prove 
that Polish books are on the whole still 
technically inferior. But there is another 
side to the coin — comparatively low 
prices, and large editions. 

An average edition of a children’s book 
in Poland is 50,000 copies, of a work of 
fiction — about 20,000 copies, of social and 
political books — about 20,000 copies. In 
1957 the average edition in book publishing 
as a whole was 14,300 copies. In France an 
average edition is about 10,000 copies, and 
excluding exports, (that means in com- 
parable figures) —- 7,000 copies, i.e. half 
the Polish figure. In spite of an increase 
in 1957, book prices are still low. In 1956 
a book cost on the average only 8.19 zlotys, 
the price of a pound-and-a-half of sugar. 
After the increase of 1957 tthe average 
price rose to 10 zlotys. The cheapest are 
school] textbooks (average price in 1956 — 
3.40 zlotys) which have also the largest 
editions, and the social and political books 
(average price — 5 zlotys). 

If we compare these figures with those 
of the period before the war, progress is 
seen to be remarkable. 

The average edition in Poland before the 
war was about 3,500 copies. The price of 
a novel was on an average 6-8 times 
higher, of a school texbook 3-4 times 
higher. 

Imports of foreign books in particular 
of scientific and technical works, are 
increasing steadily. In 1957 Polish booksellers 
bought nearly a million books from the 
West. There is virtually no serious foreign 
publication which would not be available 
to the Polish reader. If the number both of 
translations from foreign languages and of 
imports of foreign books are still not 
sufficient, it is due only to difficulties in 
obtaining foreign currency. Such restrictions 
exist everywhere, but they are especially 
acute in Poland because of the adverse 
balance of trade. Even France and West 
Germany are curtailing book imports by 
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DEATH OF GREAT ACTOR 


Another chapter in the 
history of Polish acting was 
concluded on 19th July, when 
Karol Adwentowicz died in 
Warsaw at the age of 86. 
He was one of the most 
outstanding of the older ge- 
neration of Polish actors. 

Karol Adwentowicz’ youth 
coincided with the epoch of 
militant modernism, and his 
maturity with the inter-war 
period of transformation. He 
first appeared on the stage in 
1895, with a travelling com- 
pany, and later in the “War- 
saw gardens” and the Poz- 
nan Theatre. In 1900 he star- 
ted work in the theatre in 
Lvov which at that time — 
under the directorship of Ta- 
deusz Pawlikowski — was 
a breeding ground of great 
talent. There, under the di- 
rection of Ludwik Solski, Mr 
Adwentowicz gained fame as 
the first Polish actor with 
a “modernist” repertoire. 


He created almost four 
hundred r6éles. The greatest 
and most memorable were in 
the works of the great Scan- 
dinavian playwrights, Ibsen 
and Strindberg. His Peer 
Gynt, Doctor Stockmann in The 
Enemy of the People, Solness 
in The Master Builder, Captain 
Edgar in The Dance of Death 
and the Cavalry Officer in 
Strindberg’s The Father are 
almost legendary in the minds 
of Polish audiences today. His 
Hamlet, Lear and Prospero 
were the finest in the mo- 
dern Polish theatre. Outstand- 
ing also were his interpreta- 
tions in the dramas. of 
Maeterlinck, of Heijermans 
(The Good Hope), Leo Tolstoy 
(Protasov in The Living 
Corpse) and Musset (Phillip 
Strozzi in Lorenzaccio); he 
also played in classical and 
contemporary Polish plays. 

Between the wars Mr Ad- 
wentowicz appeared mainly 


at the Polski Theatre in War- 
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saw. In 1930 he took over the 
directorship of the Kameralny 
Theatre in Warsaw,  conti- 
nuing there until the outbreak 
of war. During the Occupation 
he spent several months in 
prison, but still staunchly re- 
fused to appear in the theatre, 
believing that to do so would 
be to lend his name to the 
fiction that cultural freedom 
existed in occupied Poland. 
After the war, in spite of 
his advanced age, he returned 
to the stage. From 1951 he 
again worked with the group 
of actors of the Polski Theatre 
and it was from their ranks 
that death took him. His last 
réle was to be that of Pastor 
Manders in Ibsen’s Ghosts, but 
worn out by illness he was 
finally unable to appear. The 
last days of his life were 
devoted to his memoirs — 
unfortunately left unfinished. 


TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GERMAN 


Herr Kurt Harrer, one of 
the most outstanding East 
German translators of the 
works of Polish authors, visi- 
ted this country in August. 
Since 1951 he has translated 
into German over thirty Po- 
lish books — from the novels 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
Bolesiaw Prus to works of 
contemporary authors such as 
Mr Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz and 
Mr Leopold Tyrmand. Herr 
Harrer has recently transla- 
ted a number of Mr Iwasz- 
kiewicz’s short stories and is 
at present working on his 
trilogy, Stawa i Chwata (The 
Fame and the Glory) and on 
the novel Siedem Gtéwnych 
Grzechéw (The Seven Cardi- 
nal Sins) by Mr Tadeusz 
Kwiatkowski. 

A West German film com- 
pany, “Prometheis”, has 
shown interest in this novel 


and would like to film it, in 
co-operation with a French 
company. The main réle would 
be played by Fernandel. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


erecting customs barriers etc. Poland pays 
out ten times as much as she receives in 
royalties on translations from foreign 
languages; she imports four times as many 
books as she exports. Here we share the 
fate of all small nations who are signatories 
of the Berne Convention; Poland complies 
very rigorously with its regulations. And 
such compliance entails heavy expenses in 
foreign currency, which are the main cause 
of delay in the purchase of valuable foreign 
books for Polish readers. 


* 


We must remember that the war and the 
Nazi Occupation brought about the wholesale 
destruction of printing plants and printing 
houses. Warsaw was left in ruins. And 
Warsaw housed 60 per cent of all Polish 
printing works and publishing houses. We 
can say without exaggeration that Polish 
publishers after the war had to make 
a fresh start. In 1944 only 29 books, and 
in 1945 only 1,078 books, were published — 
10,400,000 copies in all. But by 1946 output 
had risen to 39,000,000 copies, considerably 
surpassing the average pre-war figure. This 
has subsequently risen to an annual average 
of 100,000,000 copies, which means almost 
4 copies per capita, five times the best 
annual pre-war figure. 

None of this could have taken place 
without the reconstruction of the printing 
industry. Three great printing works were 
built in Warsaw, and those at Poznan, 
Krakéw, Bydgoszcz and Wroclaw were 
considerably enlarged. A big printing cen- 
tre was set up in L6dz. Despite many 
difficulties the printing industry is now 
able to fulfil all the needs of publishers. 
Before the war and immediately after it 
they were obliged to send work out of the 
country, especially colour printing. Today 
Polish publishers are able to export art 
books and books printed iin colour. Particular 
interest is being shown: in Polish books and 
music with texts in foreigh languages. 
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At the same time publishing houses were 
reorganised and developed. There are now 
thirty, which are either state or co-ope- 
rative property. They account. for about 
90 per cent of the country’s book production, 
and are thus at the heart of its intellectual 
life. 

They receive special support from the 
State, which invested — particularly during 
the first years of its existence — many 
millions in their expansion. Most of the 
principal publishing firms are co-operatives, 
run by managerial bodies, and controlled 
by boards of directors. Some of them 
maintain their own printing houses, The 
picture is completed by several Catholic, 
monastic and private firms. 

Some additional detailed information is 
appended. 

In 15 years Polish publishers have 
printed 70,000 titles, in editions amounting 
to more than a thousand million copies. 
During this period 5,231 political and social 
books were published, (121.3 million copies). 
The largest group was of technical books — 
10,717 titles (40 million copies), and we 
regard this with particular pride. There 
were 5,102 books on agriculture (75 million 
copies). School textbooks consisted of about 
30 per cent of all editions — 5,679 titles 
(287 million copies). 4,202 titles for children 
were published (123 million copies). Fiction 
was represented by 11,114 books (169 million 
copies). 

During these 14 years 4,000 books were 
translated from western literature. The 
Majority were translations from French 
(particularly of fiction), English, American 
(mostly scientific books) and German. 

Scientific and popular scientific books 
have been published on an unprecedented 
scale since the war — 27,633 titles in 14 
years (this figure does not include technical, 
agricultural, social and political books). 
They covered principally the fields of 
medicine, history, mathematics, philology, 
literary criticism and law. 


In July a Polish archaeolo- 
gical expedition, led by Pro- 
fessor Michatowski, left War- 
saw for Mirmeki in the Cri- 
mea. The expedition is to 
continue excavations which 
had been started there seve- 
ral years ago. This was the 
third time a party of Polish 
archaeologists went to Mirme- 
ki to co-operate with their 
Soviet colleagues of the Le- 
ningrad Hermitage. 

In June the National Mu- 
seum organized an exhibition 
of finds made at Mirmeki and 
Tell-Atrib, in Egypt. Work at 
Mirmeki is carried on in 
rather difficult conditions as 
the site lies on waterlogged 
ground in a river delta. De- 
spite this streets and circuses 
have been discovered, as well 
as traces of temples and many 
objects from the 6th century 
B. C. — the period of the 
town’s formation. The remains 
of several wineries have also 
been discovered, dating back 
to the Roman period of Mir- 
meki’s history. 

It was a Polish architect, 
Mr Leszek Dabrowski, of the 
Warsaw College of Science 
and Technology, who located 
the site of ancient Mirmeki. 
He discovered and corrected 
an error on a map of the 
locality which had been used 
by archaeologists in Napo- 
leonic times. This error had 
until then prevented the accu- 
rate location of Mirmeki, and 
has caused the failure of 
many earlier expeditions. 

It the Crimea yields more 
of its secrets to the Polish 
archaeologists it is not impos- 
sible that in time they will 
be able to unearth a new 
Pompeii. 


“ASSASSINATION” 


Such is the title of a new 
Polish film, shooting for which 
took place in the streets of 
Warsaw, 


where memories of 
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the fight between the under- 
ground organizations and the 
Nazis are still vivid. The sce- 
nario of Zamach (Assassina- 
tion) is the work of Jerzy Sta- 
wifiski, the script-writer of 
Kanat (They Loved Life). In 
Assassination Mr _  Stawirski 
sets out to show the life of, 
and the atmosphere surround- 
ing the young people of the 
Polish underground movement. 
He bases his story on the facts 
of the assassination of the 
notorious Chief of Gestapo in 
Warsaw, S.S. General Franz 
Kutschera, although he makes 
the general and the under- 
ground organization nameless. 

The film is directed by 
Jerzy Passendorfer and the 
photography by Jerzy Lipman, 
whose fine work contributed 
so much to the success of 
Kanat (They Loved Life). The 
main parts in Assassination 
are taken by several very 
promising young actors, 
making their film début. The 
average age of the actors in 
the film is twenty. 


POLISH ARTISTS 
ON ENGLISH TELEVISION 


A group of Polish artists, 
comprising the outstanding 
ballet dancers, Barbara Bittner 
and Witold Gruca, and two 
singers, Bogna Sokorska and 
Lesilaw Finze returned from 
England in August. They 
appeared as guest artists on 
a B.B.C. Saturday evening 
television programme. The Po- 
lish dancers were particularly 
popular in Gershwin’s The 
Man I Love, choreography for 
which was done by Jézef Ka- 
plifski. Miss Bittner and Mr 
Gruca were invited to make 
several appearances in London 
and other British towns, and 
will return later in the 
autumn. 

The B.B.C. London studios 
are now interested in other 
Polish artists to take part jn 
their programmes, including 
those for Eurovision. 
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Picture books, art reproductions and 
about 8,000 volumes of music complete the 
picture: of publishing activity in Poland 
Recently the technical level of production 
has risen considerably. Outstanding examples 
are volumes on Polish and foreign painting, 
the Collected Works of Chopin and various 
photogravure publications. 


Poland occupies the ninth place among 
international book publishers, In 1955 she 
published 7,012 titles. The Soviet Union 
published 30,811, Japan — 21,653, Great 
Britain — 18,962, Western Germany — 
15,838, the United States — 12,589 excluding 
pamphlets, Italy — 9,320 excluding pam- 
phlets, Holland — 17,353. The proportion of 
books devoted to agriculture, technology 
and medicine was much higher in Poland 
than in any other country, except the Soviet 
Union. In 1955 these accounted for 34 per 
cent of titles issued. In the U.S.S.R. they 
constituted 45 per cent of the total, in 
Czechoslovakia — 27 per cent, in East 
Germany — 25 per cent, in Jugoslavia — 
20 per cent. Among the capitalist countries, 
France alone devoted 20 per cent of all her 
book production to these issues. Elsewhere 
the percentages were much smaller. 


Book wholesaling is dealt with in Poland 
by Sktadnica Ksiegarska (Booksellers’ Ware- 
house), which receives the whole edition 
from the publisher. This it distributes on 
a commission basis, paying for the books 
as they are bought by the bookshops. The 
majority of the booksellers are owned by 
the state enterprise, Dom Ksiqzki (The Book 
House). There are about 800 of them, and 
in 1957 they sold books to the value of 
800 million zlotys. The figure represents an 
expenditure of 26 zlotys per capita. The 
smallest per capita expenditure was in the 
villages — about 9 zlotys; the largest in 
Warsaw — 106 zlotys. 

In villages books are sold by rural co- 
operative shops and in kiosks. In towns, 
small salesmen do a considerable trade in 
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factories, state institutions and offices, and 
they account for about 50 per cent of all 


pooks sold. 
A. B. 


JERZY SZANIAWSKI 


NE day in 1917, during the First World 

War, a young, rather shy author walked 
into the office of the Polski Theatre in 
Warsaw. Under his arm was the script of 
comedy, on a subject which promised to be 
sensational. The play was Murzyn (The 
Negro). 

The directors of the theatre decided with- 
out hesitation to put on the comedy. It ran 
for a few nights. But is became increasing- 
ly clear that they had a flop on their hands. 


Fortunately the matter did not end there. 
That great actor and producer, Mr Aleksan- 
der Zelwerowicz, was convinced that the 
values of the script had not been properly 
appraised. He took The Negro to Cracow, 
where he was due to appear. And the city 
proved him right. Always receptive to new 
ideas, the public of Cracow grasped the es- 
sence of the play and appreciated the 
original talent of its young author. The 
Negro achieved an immediate success, and 
Mr Szaniawski became famous overnight. 


The charm and strength of the play de- 
pend on a delicate and precise irony. Mr 
Szaniawski pokes fun at pseudo-modern 
educational snobbery, with its ostentatious 
pursuit of sincerity at all costs. We see the 
young and attractive owner and headmistress 
of a boarding-school, pretending to be... 
a follower of Pestalozzi. But at the first 
touch of reality — the make-believe falls 
apart. Both sides, the teachers and the pu- 
pils, dedicated to “absolute sincerity” — lie 
for all they are worth. The pupils even lie to 
each other when with the charming seven- 
teen-year old Negro shop-assistant (who was 
born in Warsaw), they make an imaginary 
journey through Africa — the dream-con- 
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EXHIBITS IN POZNAN 


July saw an artistic event 
of great interest, when an 
exhibition of the works of the 
Polish painter, Piotr Potwo- 
rowski, was opened in the 
National Museum in Poznan. 
Since the war, Mr Potworow- 
ski has lived in England, and 
the Poznan exhibition is a re- 
view of his work in the years 
1946—1958, 

At the beginning of his 
career the artist was closely 
connected with a group of 
young artists from the studio 
of Jézef Pankiewicz in Cra- 
cow, the “kapists’’ (derived 
from Komitet Paryski — the 
Paris Committee). The young 
painters banded together in 
1923 with the idea of arrang- 
ing to go as a group to study 
in Paris. All the “Kapists” 
shared a common interest in 
colour. Less than a year after 
its foundation, the group 
achieved its ambition and, 
under the leadership of Jan 
Cybis, began to study in Pa- 
ris. Here Mr Potworowski 
remained for ten years, until 
1934, keeping contact with the 
other “Kapists’’ and taking 
part in all their exhibitions in 
Paris, in the Galerie Zak, in 
Geneva, in the Galerie Moos, 
and twice in Warsaw. 


In Paris M. Fernand Léger 
became interested in the 
young and talented artist and 
offered him the possibility of 
free tuition in his already 
famous studio. The young 
painter studied under Léger 
for a yéar. Mr Potworowski 
was also strongly influenced 
by the work of Bonnard as 
well as by that of Braque and 
Matisse. 

In 1934 the artist returned 
to Poland and settled near 
Poznah. He was driven from 


his home five years later by 
the outbreak of war. As a sol- 
dier of the Polish Army he 
eventually arrived in England, 
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where he now resides and 
works. 

Mr Potworowski quickly 
established his position as 
a painter in England and 
gained the favour of the Lon- 
don public. English art cri- 
tics, Mr Eric Newton — who 
first introduced Mr Potwo- 
rowski to his compatriots — 
Mr Patrick Heron and Mr 
* Adrian Heath all speak highly 
of his work, emphasising his 
contribution to an English tra- 
dition, his artistic perception 
and the subtlety of his sensi- 
bility and his response to 
English landscape and atmos- 
phere. 

Apart from his creative 
work, Mr Potworowski has 
also professorial duties at the 
Bath Academy of Art. 

Mr Potworowski’s paintings 
show a great sensitivity to 
colour and tone. He puts down 
the artistic forms which he 
observes, in water-cclours or 
in gouache, in his well known 
sketch-books, which form a 
diary of his numerous voyages 
pittoresques in Spain, Italy, 
Southern France and in va- 
rious districts of England. 
These sketches are later 
transposed into abstract forms 
and made the basis of pictures 
painted in oils in the studio. 

The exhibition of Mr Po- 
tworowski’s work will be 
mounted not only in Poznan, 
but also in Sopot and in War- 
saw, to inaugurate the art 
festival in the autumn. 


AUROCHS MULTIPLY 


The number of aurochs in 
Poland has increased this 
season by sixteen. Eleven au- 
rochs were born in the well- 
known forest reservation in 
Biatowieza, four in Niepoltomi- 
ce, in the Cracow voivodship, 
and one in Pszczyna, in Upper 
Silesia. Altogether there are 


now 116 aurochs in Poland, 
and the number is expected 
to increase. 
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tinent, completely unknown to any of them 
Only the youngest pupil and the Negro him- 
self retain the ability to be sincere during 
this “adventure”. For the other girls it me 
rely provides an occasion for a longed-for 
flirtation. The alarmed headmistress decides 
to undedtake herself the task of persuading 
the young Negro to stop “upsetting the 
school’s routine”. But the boy is handsome 
the headmistress charming and the conver- 
sion has to be brought to a sudden end — by 
letting down the curtain... 

The interplay of truth and falsehood from 
then on captured Szaniawski‘s imagination, 
He gave expression to this fascination in his 
comedies, in a collection of short storie 
entitled Egarze pod Ztotq Kotwica (The Liars 
at the Golden Anchor), as well as in his 
feuilletons and essays. What are the intellec- 
tual boundaries between the areas of these 
conceptions? What is the taste of our expe 
rience? Mr Szaniawski delights in the pos 
sibilities for irony which this theme sup- 
plies; they give him much amusement. 

In the comedy Ewa (Eve), 1921, a rich 
landowner announces a competition for the 
construction of the village church. The adju- 
dicating committee award first prize to aa 
architect known for his success in “folk” 
architecture. The landowner, who has artis- 
tic pretensions, pays out the prize money, 
but decides to make use of another, bolder, 
avant-garde plan. It suddenly transpires how- 
ever, that the young wife of the ambitious 
art patron had once been in love with the 
author of the bold architectural plan. This 
news causes a gradual change of attitude in 
the hero. Without admitting anything t 
anybody (and even trying to deceive himself 
as to his true motives), he gradually “allows 
himself to be persuaded” by his committee, 
and talks of democratic and patriotic mo 
tives of his new decision. All are anxious 
shake his hand, moved by his act of artistit 
sacrifice... 

In practically all of Szaniawski’s plays 
there is one character who directs the course 














plays 








of events as though he were “staging” life 
and lighting it up with metaphorical mean- 
ing. Szaniawski’s imagination is continually 
occupied with the problem of acting and of 
the theatre, which he regards as a test of rea- 
lity. One of the peaks of his dramaturgy is 
the play Dwa teatry (Two Theatres), 1945, 
where the duality of theatrical experience 
and the context of the term staginess provide 
an occasion for confronting two aesthetic and 
philosophic attitudes: of observed and imag- 
ined reality. 

For many years Mr Szaniawski has been 
widely recognized as a playwright; the great- 
est of Polish actors have acted in his plays. 
In 1937 he received the award of the Aca- 
demy of Letters. But the critics have not 
always been receptive to the precision and 
subtlety of his thought. The accusation of 
“mistiness’” has been brought against a writ- 
er who has combined a highly original ima- 
gination with an almost Cartesian precision 
of his concepts; with the most carefully 
worked detail, coherent and logical construc- 
tion; care for unadulterated language, free 
from cliché, and crisp, natural dialogue, lead- 
ing straight to the point. 

Mr Szaniawski now lives alone in an old 
house on the River Narew, about 30 kilome- 
tres north of Warsaw. He was a pioneer of 
radio drama, one of the first to recognize it 
as an authentic new form. In his play Dziew- 
ezyna z lasu (The Girl from the Forest), 1938, 
he was concerned, in his typically paradoxi- 
cal manner, with those reserves of savage- 
ry which are often to be met with in our al- 
legedly civilized world. It was as though he 
forsaw the events of the Second World War. 
Driven from his home by the Nazis, who set 
aside this area for Germans only, Mr Sza- 
niawski spent the war years in Warsaw. He 
was arrested, and lost all his possesions du- 
ting the Warsaw Rising in 1944. In a tiny 
toom in Cracow he wrote both Two Thea- 
tres and the philosophic-ironic feuilletons of 
the series which were later published in book 
form as Professor Tutka. On returning to his 
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POLISH ARCHITECT 
WORKS FOR UNO 


A Polish architect, Mr Wta- 
dystaw Podwapifski, has been 
for several months in Libya, 
in connection with a low-cost 
housing scheme sponsored by 
UNO technical assistance ser- 
vice. His plans which were 
recently approved both by the 
Libyan authorities and by 
UNO, have now been finally 
accepted by the government 
authorities of the province of 
Tripolitania; funds have al- 
ready been granted for build- 
ing to begin. 


DRAMA STUDENTS’ EXCHANGE 


Eight representatives of 
student theatres from Warsaw, 
£6dz and Cracow, as well as 
graduates of film and drama 
schools, went in August to the 
International Youth Congress 
at Avignon. The congress was 
devoted to discussions on 
theatre. A week’s study group 
was organized on the work 
of M. Jean Vilar, who always 
appears at this time at 
Avignon with his company. 

Polish students have also 
taken part in the Festival of 
Young Artists, which is orga- 
nized annually by the Union 
of French Students. This year 
is was held in September, at 
Strasbourg. Poland was re- 
presented by a group of dan- 
cers from the College of 
Science and Technology in 
Gliwice; the puppet-theatre 
“Co-to” from Gdansk; and by 
a group of painters who 
showed their own, and their 
colleagues’ work at the Festi- 
val, 


HABENT SUA FATA LIBELLI 


Perspektywa malarska (Pa- 
inting Perspective) is the work 
of Professor Kazimierz Bartel, 
a Polish scholar of interna- 
reputation who 


tional was 
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shot by the Nazis in Lvov 
in July 1941. This very inte- 
resting book, in which art is 
considered in the light of the 
principles of mathematics and 
plane geometry, has survived 
some strange vicissitudes. It 
was written before the war, 
in German, for a German 
publishing house. But it did 
not appear in print. The whole 
edition, almost ready for pub- 
lication, was destroyed dur- 
ing the hostilities in Leipzig. 
Professor Bartel’s work has 
now at last been printed in 
its author’s native language. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH VISIT FRANCE 


At the invitation of the 
French Catholic organization, 
Conférence Olivaint, a delega- 
tion of sixteen young Polish 
Catholics has gone to an inter- 
national meeting on the island 
of Port-Cros in the Mediter- 
ranean, for the second year 
running. These meetings are 
organised annually. 


OLDEST OPERA 


Among the most important 
artistic events in Poland’s 
summer season were the 
appearances of a Theatre-Dan- 
ce Group from the Chinese 
People’s Republic. The troupe 
included representatives of 
two organizations — _ the 
Shanghai-Peking Opera Com- 
pany and the Experimental 
Opera Company. 

The Group’s programme and 
performances were planned 
with a great deal of care, in 
order that the audience — 
unfamiliar with Chinese lan- 
guage, customs, and theatrical 
conventions — should be able 
to follow as closely as pos- 
sible what was going on. In 
this the performers succeeded. 
And once the problem of com- 
munication was overcome the 
audience were free to enjoy 
the artistry of the Group to 
the full. 
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rebuilt house in 1949 he wrote two interest- 
ing plays: Kowal, pieniqdze i gwiazdy (The 
Blacksmith, Money and the Stars), which 
was concerned with the fate of a man con- 
tinually dogged by ill-luck, and Chtopiec la- 
tajacy (The Flying Boy) whose hero, al- 
though apparently strong and happy, cannot 
come to terms with his world. 

Szaniawski’s essays on outstanding 
actors and writers are as pointed and acute 
as the rest of his work. At the age of 70 he 
is still a great figure in Polish drama, giving 
voice to problems that are part of his epoch. 


W. N. 
A HANDFUL OF SUBTITLES 


HESE are the observations of an English- 

man, at the moment living and working 
in Poland. The initial impetus for my coming 
was given by a group of Polish films shown 
in London at the beginning of this year. 
I believe it was not merely an inverted chau- 
vinism that made me see these films, singly 
and above all collectively, as in many ways 
unique. Since arrival in Warsaw I have seen 
others. Those on which the conclusions 
drawn in this article principally rest are: 
A Generation and Kanat (directed by An- 
drzej Wajda); Eroica and Man on the Track 
(Andrzej Munk); The Shadow and The Real 
End of the Great War (Jerzy Kawalerowicz); 
Eve Wants to Sleep (Tadeusz Chmielewski). 

In common with many people in England 
I am dissatisfied with the state of English 
cinema. It is seldom concerned with realism 
and it is continually poised for escape. | 
treats the last war all too often as eithe 
an adventure story or a bloodbath. The epi 
demic of war films — on both sides of the 
curtain — I take to be a consequence not 0 
a deliberate desire to look back, but of being 
afraid to look forwards. As long as there i 
imminent danger of another war there wi 
continue to be novels and films about the 
last. The situation in Poland was well ché 
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st- | racterized by Mr Toeplitz in the first issue 
The | of this magazine. It is far more complex. We 
ich | in England have no standards of comparison. 
on- | No English city was devastated as was 
la- | Warsaw. London — even Coventry — were 
al- | bombed; Warsaw was gutted, twice. And the 
not | Occupation left not only material destruction 
but moral turmoil. The society is still coming 


ling | to terms with the war. 

sute In this process the cinema here has been 
)he § able fully to play its part only since the 
ring | end of 1954. A Generation was the first film 
och. J in which a young director was given his 


head. Between 1948-9 (Border Street, The 
N. Last Stage) and 1954-5 any realistic treat- 
ment of the war in the cinema was rendered 
impossible. The Warsaw Rising was for poli- 
tical reasons taboo. Bureaucrats invaded the 
studio, allegedly in the interests of rigidly 
conceived social realism. To me, the most 
pervertedly rigid excesses of social realism 
may be preferable to the kind of anarchic 
agony which characterises Western art at its 
worst. But to the young directors the strait- 
jacket was intolerable. October 1956 therefo- 
tre found a cinema in revolt, ready to be 
engaged up to the hilt, but not to conform. 
(The so-called ‘black’ documentaries, acid 
essays in social criticism, are direct evidence 
here). 

[rack} The first three films in my list deal di- 
Realj rectly with the war. They are not about he- 
wicz);groes and they are not epic. And they form 
wski).§ a logical sequence, in which the war, and in 
glandjparticular the Warsaw Rising, is viewed 
nglish§ with increasing objectivity and detachment. 
salismgA Generation (late 1954) is ardent, almost 
t#heroic; Eroica (1958) is deliberately anti-he- 
bic. Kanat (1956-7) is extremely complex in 
feeling. Wajda has one image ‘common to 
both his films; in the earlier, a young par- 
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not oMftisan (comrade of the boy to whose moral 
beinggand political accession to manhood and with 
vere iit an awareness of the need to fight, the film 


for most of its length is dedicated) is finally 
chased by Nazi pursuers up a long spiral 
staircase. At the top he sees a light, an 
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POLISH SECTION 
OF “JEUNESSE MUSICALE” 


The national sections of 
Jeunesse Musicale, an organi- 
zation sponsored by UNESCO, 


have as their aim the 
spreading of musical culture, 
particularly among young 
people. 


A section was formed seve- 
ral months ago in Poland. In 
spite of its short life, it 
already consists of a group of 
young musicians and com- 
posers who have many inte- 
resting proposals for musical 
tours in rural areas, talks on 
music, etc. 

A delegation of young Po- 
lish musicians took part in the 
congress of Jeunesse Musicale 
which was held in Brussels 
in July. 


VACATION COURSE 
IN SLAVONIC LANGUAGES 


In August, for the third 
time since the war, the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw held a va- 
cation course for professors 
and lecturers of Slavonic lan- 
guages from foreign univer- 
sities and schools. Particular 
attention was paid to Polish 
philology. Almost 60 guests 
from abroad attended the 
course. They included schol- 
ars from Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, East 
and West Germany, Israel, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Roumania, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


The course was intended 
to acquaint the foreign schol- 
ars with the latest researches 
on Slavonic languages, parti- 
cularly on Polish; to show the 
state of contemporary Polish 
culture; and to add to their 
knowledge of the Polish lan- 
guage. The lectures were de- 
livered in Polish by professors 
and lecturers of Warsaw Uni- 
versity, the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity of Cracow and the 
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Adam Mickiewicz University 
of Poznan. 

Several excursions were al- 
so arranged. 


GUGGENHEIM AWARD 


This year’s National Prize 
of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion has been awarded to 
the Polish painter. Mr Wactaw 
Taranczewski for his picture, 
“Still Life with Blue Vase 
and a Sea-Shell.” 

In accordance with the 
statute of the Fund, the jury 
has at the same time chosen 
the works of five Polish 
painters, which will be sent 
to the New York jury of 
the Guggenheim International 
Prize which is awarded every 
other year. Apart from Mr 
Taranczewski’s still-life, pic- 
tures by Mr Tadeusz Do- 
minik, Mr Jan Lebensztejn, 
Mr Adam Marczyfiski and 
Mr Artur Nacht-Samborski 
have also been sent. 

Since 1956 Poland has had 
national sections of the In- 
ternational Society of Fine 
Art, the International Asso- 
ciation of Art Critics and 
of the International Council 
of Museums. Membership of 
these organisations is a con- 
dition required of those 
submitting entries for the 
national prizes of the Salo- 
mon Guggenheim Foundation. 
This prize was first awarded 
to a Pole in 1956 when it 
was won by Mr Jan Cybis. 


“ZEBRA” IN BELGRADE 


An exhibition of the graph- 
ie art of young Polish 
artists, connected with the 
Cracovian artistic periodical, 
The Zebra was held in Bel- 
grade in August. On exhibi- 
tion were thirty-four works of 
twelve Cracovian artists of the 
youngest generation, graduates 
of the Cracow Academy of 
Fine Arts. 
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opening — the possibility of escape. But th! a 
way is blacked by a grille. He jumps dom) per: 
the -staircase well to this death. In Kanj) can 
the girl, Daisy, sacrifices herself to half-leai) fine 
half-carry her wounded and delirious mx) | 
through the sewers of Warsaw. At last sh! tair 
sees a light, an outlet to the river. Bu) lysi 
again the way out is blocked, by a grilk) den 

One should not attach too much weight " Wa: 
a single image — and any attempt to redum Dai. 
an image to words is likely to be banal. Bu! pat! 
Wajda seems here to say that heroism, love) par 
are qualities which war may evoke, test, ani) you 
reveal, which may prove their worth as ené) of t 
in themselves, but which cannot finally pre’ rati 
vail over it. This directly governs the struc’ ity. 
ture of Kanat. The film creates a world. Iti) futu 
a remarkable co-operative achievement: set) it is 














lighting, camera, dialogue and above al) for 
a wonderfully subtle music track by Jum) as | 
Krenz (who also wrote the music for Eroici) war 
fuse into poetic realism. It falls into The 
parts. In the first, a kind of exposition, thy is 1 
characters are introduced, are shown it A C 
action and interaction with their situation but 
and each other. In the second, they go t# the 
their death, in the sewers. At the very full 
opening a narrator, introducing the ties, 
racters against a long tracking shot, tells wi) con: 
“Look at these men and women; we riod 
going to watch them die.” Kanat is therefor’ gree 
a study in disintegration, of men face® Tad 


with death. And because it staunchly ref j dist: 


to assert that they can prevail over their en) whi 
vironment, that they can emerge as hero pha: 
the environment prevails over them in th 4 sil 
most directly physical way. For in the secon) abo 
part of the film Wajda seems often mot a li 
concerned to evoke the locale, the y take 
itself, with its own horror and even its ows aspi 


beauty (one remembers here in particul I 


the splendour of the image which accomp#) beer 
nies the Musician’s quotation from Dant# And 
than to examine the relations of the peoplf hav 
in it. The figure of the mad musician, f@ of i 
example, playing the ocarina, becomes find) It is 
ly almost rather an atmospheric adjunct tha larg 
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a credible human being. There are of course 
personal-artistic considerations here: Wajda 
came to the cinema after a training in the 
) fine arts. 

Earlier I called Kanat complex. It is cer- 
tainly sufficiently so to make cursory ana- 
lysis look crude. Whatever its ultimate ten- 
dency, it is at its best richly humane. Where 
Wajda focusses his attention on the girl, 

| Daisy, and her man, the insight and sym- 
pathy are more profound. But if one com- 
pares this with the relation between the 
young partisan and the girl who is leader 
of the underground organisation in A Gene- 
ration, there is almost a difference in qual- 
ity, When she ends her vision of the bright 
i) future after victory with the words “...unless 
| it is easier to die for our cause than to live 
) for it..”, we feel the emphasis move not, 


mas usually in Kanat, inwards — but out- 


wards; she speaks in fact for her generation. 
The drama is personal, but its significance 


i is much larger. Kanat ends in death; in 


» A Generation the girl is taken by the Nazis, 


tio but the young partisans escape to continue 


® the struggle. A Generation was Wajda’s first 
full-length film (he is still in his late twen- 
ties). In spite of an awkward appliqué of 
conformist trimmings — vestiges of the pe- 
tiod from which it was emerging — it has 
great power. The acting, especially that of 
Tadeusz Lomnicki as the boy, is particularly 
J distinguished — as indeed is that of Kanat, 
u which is unmarred by the kind of overem- 
# phasis that would probably have marked 
i a similar American production. A Generation 
above all exhibits a quality which I am 
a little shy, as an outsider, of citing: what I 
@ take to be a specifically Polish idealism and 
aspiration towards liberty. 

Eroica is the most ambitious film to have 
been entirely conceived since October 1956. 
And it is the fruit not — as I might naively 
have expected before arrival — of a burst 
of idealism, but of a kind of withdrawal. 
fit is a remarkably aloof film. Its world is 
larger in scale than that of Kanat, but seen 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
MEETING IN GDYNIA 


On the initiative of the 
Students’ Association of the 
Friends of UNO, an interna- 
tional meeting was organised 
in Gdynia to discuss “UNO’s 
Réle in the Growth of Inter- 
national Co-operation”. Nearly 
50 students and young schol- 
ars took part in the confe- 
rence, during which three lec- 
tures were given. Professor 
M. Lachs spoke on the legal 
aspects of “The Peaceful Co- 
operation of Member States 
in the United Nations Char- 
ter’, Professor J. Andrassy of 
Zagreb University spoke on 
the historical development of 
the idea of international co- 
operation, and Professor E. De- 
lavaney, of the documentation 
and publication department of 
UNESCO, gave a résumé of 
the aims, structure and activi- 
ties of UNESCO. 


ROYAL IVORY 


The National Museum in 
Warsaw has recently received 
a valuable gift, a hunting 
horn of ivory. Its rich orna- 
mentation show its link with 
King Jan III (Sobieski). In the 
centre appears a medallion 
bearing a likeness of the King 
and a cartouche with the 
Sobieskis’ coat of arms. 

The horn wes bought seve- 
ral years ago in an antique 
shop in New York by Josef 
Zimny, an American citizen 
of Czech descent. During his 
stay in Czechoslovakia, he pre- 
sented it to the Polish Em- 
bassy in Prague, asking that 
his gift should find its way 
to a Polish museum. 


DAS EWIG-WEIBLICHE 


In the course of research 
into the relics of Lusatian 
culture (of the Bronze Age 
Slavonic peoples living on 
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present Polish lands, 1400—400 


B.C.), Mr Kaletyn, a Polish 
archaeologist from Cracow 
found well-preserved spec- 
imens of manicure appliances, 
including tweezers. Together 
with these beauty aids were 
also found scoops for remov- 
ing wax from the ears. 


“HALKA” ABROAD 


During the summer Mo- 
niuszko’s Halke, which has 
acquired the status of the Po- 
lish national opera, was per- 
formed in Berlin, Dresden and 
Stralsund. The premiére in 
Stralsund was immensly suc- 
cessful, thanks in large meas- 
ure to the German principals 
in the cast. Gertrud Wildgrube 
excelled in the title rdle; 
equally successful was the 
guest singer, Marianna Fischer, 
of the Berlin Opera, in the 
role of Zofia; Zelko Straka, 
director of the Belgrade Ope- 
ra, conducted. 


At the same time as the 
premiére of Halka, a small 
exhibition dedicated to Sta- 
nistaw Moniuszko and Polish 
folk art, was held in the 
Stralsund theatre building. 


POSTERS IN BRAZIL 


An exhibition of Polish 
posters in the Museum of Mo- 
dern Art in Sao Paulo has 
aroused great interest in the 
artistic world and the press, 
as well as among the local 
Polish residents. 


DESIGNS IN PEKING 


In Peking an exhibition of 
Polish designs, derived from 
folk motifs, has recently been 
epened. The exibition was 
organized as part of a larger 
Polish-Chinese cultural ex- 
change programme. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


from a narrower, more clinical viewpoint, 
Eroica coolly, and with considerable good 
humour, debunks heroism, against a_back- 
ground of the fringe of the Warsaw Rising | 
and a POW camp. It is analytical, honest and 
visually witty —no mean achievement today, 
when the image is often the lackey of the 
sound track. Behind it is the proposition that 
before heroes can be created one must in- 
vestigate the problem of heroism. This pro- 
blem is one which is of course fundamental 
to art in any society, and particularly one 
as fluid as Poland today. October 1956 
opened the way to free discussion. Today 
there is perhaps a plethora of discussion and 
a certain shortage of action. Munk’s par- 
ticular concern and emphasis has its signifi-| 
cance against this background. 

This is equally — or even more true of 
the second three films. They may broadly be 
said to deal with the aftermath of the war, 
with readjustment and reconstruction. And 
their characteristic form is what one would 
expect in a context where the relation 
between past and present is crucial: the 
flashback. The Shadow (early 1956) and Man 
on the Track (early 1957) use this technique 
with considerable — and sometimes bewil- 
dering — virtuosity. (The former owes some 
of its obscurity to being based on a difficult 
novel.) Man on the Track investigates the 


place of tradition in a progressive milieu! 


How is the best of: the old to be incorpora-) 


ted in the new? In human terms, what hap-) 


pens when a stubborn and proud old man is 
faced with the intolerance and impatience 





of progressive youth? The strength of the 
film is that it finds a form in which both 
significances, the larger social and the per 
sonal, are made manifest. An old railway- 
man gives his life in order to avert a trail 
disaster. This emerges in the course of a long 
enquify into the circumstances of his death, 
the proceedings of which are intercut with 
flashback narration of the actual events. By 
this means the film tries to point the re 
lation between a personal and a larger socid 
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A HANDFUL OF SUBTITLES 


drama; to give the personal its true repre- 
sentative significance. The coalescence is 
rather uneasy: sometimes the film is la- 
boured — intransigent material being pres- 
sed unwillingly into a mould. But it is an 
interesting and original conception. I know 
of only one close parallel — the final 
sequence of Kurosawa’s Ikiru. 

Kawalerowicz is the most fluent — some- 
times even to the point of meretriciousness — 
of the four directors. The most visually 
arresting. Here it is the individual image 
which holds this representative quality. The 
Shadow is a series of episodes linked by the 
common presence of a figure who is a sym- 
bol of betrayal. The final scenes are set 
around a factory. The last, only half-aware 
victim, a young worker, is for one shot seen 
full-face from below in closeup against the 
factory. In context his face, his youth and 
irresolution, vulnerability and strength, be- 
come a moving image of that of a people. 

In The Real End of the Great War (early 
1957) — adapted from a story by the Catho- 
lie writer, Jerzy Zawieyski — an architect 
returns to his wife, at the end of the war, 
from a concentration camp. Following 
a brain operation he has been struck dumb. 
He is unable to work. He walks through 
ruined Warsaw and goes on to a building 
site. And here again there is a genuinely 
poetic fusion; the man and the city, both 
seeking rebirth, coalesce into a single po- 
werful and salutary image. The Real End is 
however torn between two modes — what 
Ihave called the representative, and the per- 
sonal-psychological. Where one hopes for 
inspiring insight and example one finds 
instead unfruitful charting of personal 
neurosis. This dichotomy is apparent in the 
conception of the wife. She fails her 
husband, irresolute between him and her 
lover; and her action is neither condoned nor 
condemned. The view is ambivalent, the per- 
formance necessarily likewise, and this is 
underlined in a series of inexpressive clo- 
Seups, pregnant with an unrealized inner tur- 
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GIFT FOR TRELLEBORG 


A model of a kogga — 
a 13th century merchant ship 
from Gdansk, copies of Me- 
dieval Polish maritime maps, 
wax imprints of the _ seals 
of the Polish Baltic towns: 
Szczecin, Gdansk, Elblag and 
Kolobrzeg, photographic pla- 
tes, copies of documents and 
sketch maps prepared by Po- 
lish scholars — these were 
some of the exhibits in the 
Polish section of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Baltic 
Towns. The exhibition was 
organized in July at Trelle- 
borg, in Sweden, on the 
occasion of the 700th anniver- 
sary of the town’s foundation. 


The Polish exhibits, which 
showed the trade and cultural 
links between Polish ports and 
those of Sweden and Den- 
mark, in particular with Trel- 
leborg, were presented after 
the exhibition to the Trelle- 
borg museum. 


POLAND JOINS 
UNESCO ORGANIZATION 


In May this year the Po- 
lish government announced 
that it had joined the Centre 
International d’Etudes pour la 
Conservation et la Restaura- 
tion des Biens Culturels, in 
Rome. This means that there 
are now five members which, 
according to the Centre’s sta- 
tute, is the minimum neces- 
sary to start activities. 

The decision to found the 
Centre was made at the Gene- 
ral Conference of UNESCO in 
New Delhi. Its task is to 
collect, examine and publish 
documents concerned with the 
science and technique of con- 
servation and restoration of 
works of art. It also supports 
the co-ordination of such 
work, as well as initiates and 
encourages research and the 
training of specialists and 
technicians. 
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ANDANTE CON MOTO 








Mrs Halina Czerny-Stefan- 
ska, the eminent Polish pia- 
nist, has been serving on the 
jury of the First International 
George Enescu Competition, 
held in Bucharest in Septem- 
ber. Mrs Czerny-Stefafska has 
also given several recitals in 
Bucharest. She is now on 
a concert tour of Western 
and Central Europe. She has 
appeared in Hamburg, Prague, 
Bratislava, Swansea, Vienna, 
Salzburg, Graz, Munich, Berlin 
and Bonn. 

Another distinguished Po- 
lish pianist, Miss Barbara 
Hesse-Bukowska, is spending 
the autumn making the re- 
cordings for whih she signed 
contracts during her previous 
visits to Western Europe. Miss 
Hesse-BukowskKa gave a recital 
in Bristol, and make record- 
ings for the B.B.C. From 
England she went to France, 
where she gave three concerts, 
and made recordings for 
Chant du Monde, Lumen and 
the television. Her plans for 
the immediate future include 
a tour in the German De- 
mocratic Republic. At the 
beginning of 1959 she _ will 
give concerts in Austria, Hun- 
gary and Sweden and make 
recordings for Westminster in 
New York. 


Two young pianists, Miss 
Lydia Grychtot and Miss Han- 
na Radwan, have gone to Italy 
to take part in the Tenth 
International Rome Competi- 
tion in Bolzano. A well-known 
Polish teacher, Professor Jan 
Hofman, of Cracow, has been 
invited to sit on the compe- 
tition’s jury. 

Miss Leokadia Kozubek, 
another pianist of the younger 
generation, is also staying now 
in Italy. She was invited by 
the famous Italian virtuoso, 
Signor Arturo Benedetti Mi- 
chelangeli, to attend a master 
course at Arezzo. 
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moil. The background to the action is a little 
nebulous, and of the two characters who 
present a positive attitude to the situation, 
both are slightly caricatured. Society is 
almost throughout rendered as hostile. Fi- 
nally the husband is driven to suicide. This 
is one long step further than Wajda’s grille: 
and if art’s highest function is to show men 
how to live, then The Real End fails. Per- 
haps it is vitiated by a conflict between 
a Socialist and a Catholic morality? 

Eve Wants to Sleep, the first full-length 
film of a young graduate of the film acade- 
my at L6dz, is a comedy. It has its longeurs, 
but once it settles down, in a style very 
reminiscent of the early Clair — but with 
subject matter thoroughly indigenous — to 
pillory Polish petty bureaucracy in general 
and the police force in particular, it moves 
with splendid pace and Zest. Like, for 
example, any of the Judy Holliday comedies 
it is potentially serious. It is a little diffuse 
and where Eve, the heroine’s réle as a vigo- 
rous moral innocent set against a lax world 
is not sustained, it occasionally slithers into 
slapstick. 

* 


Polish cinema is of course state-financed. 
It has its own film academy, which — 
whatever its shortcomings — gives its stu- 
dents the opportunity to get to grips with 
a camera, which serves and will increasingly 
serve as a centre and source for the industry. 
State finance means in practice that, on 
a feature film, a number of people (under 
the auspices of a particular production 
group — for example, the Screenwriters 
Group KADR, which has financed the 
feature films of Munk, Kawalerowicz and 
Wajda) will come together and, working to 
a budget, discuss and carry through their 
treatment of the theme that has attracted 
them. Often, having established a rapport, 
the same group of people will continue their 
collaboration subsequently. 

A young film-maker of potential talent 
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will have many more opportunities open to 
him; witness the shorts which have collected 
prizes at Brussels this year. A director will 
do his own cutting, contrary to Western 
practice on a run-of-the-mill film. Above all, 
though some attention is now being paid to 
foreign markets, production is not tied to 
the box office — or rather, to an often cyn- 
ical front office's view of box-office 
prospects. 

This is to suggest comparisons. Which 
I have neither space nor wish to make in 
detail. A dynamic society will produce dy- 
namic art. Whatever its shortcomings (I have 
dealt only scantily with its recent emer- 
gence from the upheaval of October 1956) 
Polish cinema is a cinema with an ideology. 
It is to be judged almost as much by the 
kind of issues it raises as by its artistic 
successes. More than any any other cinema 
in the world today, it defies definition in 
any other than terms which refer back to 
social life. 

Neil Morris 


THE TORN GENERATION 


NDRZEJ Wajda is a young director best 

known in Europe for his work on Kanat. 
He has now made a new film, Popidt i dia- 
ment (The Ashes and the Diamond), which 
seems to me his most outstanding achieve- 
ment to date. 


Mr Wajda has come a long way since Po- 
kolenie (A Generation). The practical expe- 
rience he has gained in the interim has 
brought with it a greater mastery of his 
craft and a capacity to solve the complicated 
problems involved in adaptation and film 
technique. The Ashes and the Diamond is 
a better film than Kanat, The delineation 
of character is surer, the psychological 
insight more penetrating. It has warmth and 
a greater intellectual complexity. 

In Kanat, Mr Wajda aims first and fore- 
most at expressionism. In The Ashes and the 
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IN MEMORIAM 


In July this year an Inter- 
University Committee was 
founded to honour the memo- 
ry of the scholars of Lvov, 
who, seventeen years ago, on 
July 3, 1941, were bestially 
murdered by the Nazis as part 
of the action of “liquidating”’ 
the Polish intelligentsia. 

The victims of this ap- 
palling crime were 26 pro- 
fessors of the Jan Kazimierz 
University and of the College 
of Science and Technology of 
Lvov, together with some 
members of their families. 
Among those murdered was 
Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski, the 
outstanding writer, translator 
and literary critic, and Kazi- 
mierz Bartel, a mathematician 
of international reputation. All 
were arrested immediately af- 
ter the Germans entered 
Lvov, on the night of 2nd- 
3rd July 1941. They were shot 
several hours later. 

The memory of the mur- 
dered scholars will be ho- 
noured by the publication of 
a book devoted to their me- 
mory, the erection of an obe- 
lisk and by the mounting of 
wall-plaques in all the higher 
institutions of learning in Po- 
land. 


LOOKING EAST 


At the request of the second 
Conference of the European 
Committees for UNESCO 
Affairs, which was held in 
Dubrownik, the Working 
Group of the Polish Com- 
mittee of the Major East-West 
Project is organizing a Week 
of Cultural Exchange with 
Eastern Countries, beginning 
on October 23. Two exhibitions 
are to be held in Warsaw. 
One, in the National Museum, 
is entitled “Oriental Books 
and Writing”. The second, sent 
by the UNESCO Secretariat in 
Paris, contains reproductions 
of water-colours representing 
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72 masterpieces of art from 
East and West. The Polish 
Ministry of Education is also 
to arrange exhibitions of re- 
productions of the art of Cey- 
lon, Egypt, India, Iran and 
Japan. The exhibitions will 
consist of selections from 
UNESCO publications, and will 
be held in Youth Cultural 
Centres in Warsaw, Cracow, 
Katowice and other towns. 
In Warsaw and Cracow 
evening discussion groups are 
to be arranged, devoted to 
the literature of the East. 
There will also be a series 
of lectures on the economy 
and culture of these countries. 
The Polish-Egyptian and Po- 
lish-Indian Societies will also 
take part in “The Week’, 
showing films and arranging 


small exhibitions and _ lec- 
tures. 
Youth organizations have 


planned meetings with those 
students from Eastern coun- 
tries who are now in Poland, 
There will also be _ celebra- 
tions in the eleven Polish 
experimental schools which 
are carrying out UNESCO 
programmes for training young 
people in the spirit of inter- 
national co-operation. 


HIGHER MATHS 


A group of twenty Polish 
mathematicians, delegates of 
the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces, led by Professor Kazi- 
mierz Kuratowski, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Academy, took 
part in the International 
Congress of Mathematicians 
in August. It was attented by 
2,500 outstanding mathema- 
ticians from all over the 
world. The Congress was 
preceded by a two-day gene- 
ral meeting, at St Andrews, 
of the International Mathema- 
tical Union. During the 
meeting Professor Kuratowski 
was elected a member of the 
Praesidium of the Union. He 
is the first Pole to be elected 
to the praesidium. 
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Diamond he takes the best of Kanat and en. 
riches it with a degree of historical, philoso- 
phical and human reality that the earlier 
film lacks. The Ashes and the Diamond has 
a “soul”. This cannot be said of Kanat, which 


deals with a theme which is certainly im.) 


pressive but hardly new. 
But The Ashes and the Diamond does not 


represent a sudden shift or turning point in| 


Mr Wajda’s work. On the contrary, it is a lo 
gical sequel, a further attempt to deal with 


a problem he has grappled with in ali his! 


films so far. 

Mr Wajda is an artist whose continual 
concern is with the fate of a particular gene 
ration of young Poles — the generation t 


which he himself belongs. They are people” 


whose first experience of adult life occurred 
prematurely, during the years of war and 
the Occupation. For them their accession to 
manhood meant the entry into a fight for 
freedom. This is the theme of A Generation, 
The film tells the story of a group of boys 


in a Warsaw suburb, during the years of the” 
Occupation. But the main motif of the film’ 
is neither militarist nor heroic. It is some} 
thing deeper and subtler. Wajda’s concer) 


is with the problem of how, in this atmos 
phere of death and destruction, it is possible 
to defend the fineness of his young heroes’ 


reponse to experience, how to prevent them r 


TR 





from becoming coarse and cynical. How is it’ 


possible to order them to fight and kill and 
at the same time allow them to love, to be 
moved, to dream? In short, how can they 


live through the hell of the Occupation with) 


their youthful romanticism unsullied? 
Kanat is a fresh treatment of this theme, 


Shc 


but a treatment shorn of illusions. This time” 


the reality of war and of the Warsaw Rising 
leave no room for hope. Death in battle is 


stripped of all the paraphernalia of roman-) 
tcism. Wajda’s characters die in stinking” 
sewers, fully aware of the hopelessness of 
their situation and the absurdity of eve) 


rything that is happening. The reality of wat 
has exceeded all expectations. It is stil 
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possible to manage a heroic gesture, to 
behave calmly and with self-possession, but 
it is not possible to retain faith in one’s 
own activity and sacrifice. 

In The Ashes and the Diamond Mr Wajda 
shows us his hero once more, but this time 
in conflict with the new cycle of historical 
experience — with what for this generation 
was the turning point — the end of the war, 
and the subsequent social changes in Poland. 

The film is based on the theme of a well- 
known novel of the same name by Jerzy 
Andrzejewski. But Andrzejewski’s book 
appeared in 1947, eleven years ago. It is the 
work of a writer who was then turning 
away from traditional Catholicism towards 
a belief in social action, and was trying to 
show the whole tragedy such a progression 
involved. Mr Andrzejewski builds his story 
on the opposition between two ideologies: 
that which animated many of those who 
fought throughout the Occupation wit a desi- 
re to bring back the conditions which had 
existed before the war, and the new outlook 
represented by the Socialist camp. The author 
unambiguously chooses socialism. But he 
shows full understanding of the painful 
transformation undergone by the young 
people, who, still carried by the impetus 
of the years of underground fighting, were 
neither intellectually equipped nor willing 
to face such problems. 

The complicated and difficult ideological 
problem of Andrzejewski’s book, seen in the 
perspective of eleven years’ experience, has 
become even more involved in the film. 

Mr Wajda in an interview with a reporter 
of the weekly, Film, said that his object was 
to show that the heroes of his film — the 
young boys who carried on the tradition of 
the underground by fighting against the 
new order and the new life — were wrong. 
“But”, he added, “in order to show this it 
is necessary to love them”. 

The Ashes and the Diamond is worthy of 
its creator’s aspirations. It has risen above 
the level of narrow quarrels and become 





PER ASPERA AD ASTRA 


On September 2nd children 
of Polish elementary, second- 
ary and vocational schools 
began their new academic 
year. In the coming year there 
will be about 4,260 thousand 
pupils in these three types of 
schools — almost 300 thousand 
more than last year. 

“Disce puer, ego te faciam 
a dignitary’’, was the advice 
once proffered to a young 
scholar by Stefan Batory, 
a famous king in Polish his- 
tory, who fully understood the 
benefits which education and 
learning could bring to the na- 
tion. More in keeping with the 
spirit of the times and with 
the political realities of Poland 
today were the words with 
which Mr Mtadystaw Bienkow- 
ski, Minister of Education, 
greeted the young people’s re- 
turn to school. He pointed to 
the necessity for raising the 
minimum of knowledge with 
which a child leaves school. 
He also emphasized the need 
for better discipline. Express- 
ing the wish that the young 
people should grow into wise 
and upright citizens of a so- 
cialist state, he concluded, 
“We live in the atomic age, 
we are entering the era of 
interplanetary flight — let our 
children be well prepared for 
this new epoch.” 


“CARE” FOR POLAND 


During his unofficial visit 
to Poland in the summer, Mr 
Adlai Stevenson presented 
Professor Witold Gruca, the 
distinguished Polish surgeon, 
often called “bone wizard”, 
with a highly valuable set 
of the most modern surgical 


instruments; the set was 
bought by the American 
charity organization “CARE” 


out of contributions given by 
the American public. 

This collection of electric 
instruments — the only one 
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of its kind in Poland, contains 
an electric rolodermaton for 
use in plastic surgery of the 
skin, two sets of electric bone- 
saws, electric bone chisels and 
forceps, etc. These instruments 
will enable the surgeons of 
Professor Gruca’s school to 
carry out particularly diffi- 
cult and delicate operations 
on the spine far more quickly 
than with orthodox equipment. 

The presentation took place 
in the Orthopaedic Clinic of 
Professor Gruca. In making 
the presentation Mr Steven- 
son said, “I am pleased that 
the honour of presenting these 
surgical instruments on behalf 
of “CARE” has fallen to me. 
It is an organization with 
which I have been connected 
for many years. These instru- 
ments are an expression of 
our friendship, while at the 
same time they are only 
a small token of the respect 
and admiration which we have 
for the Polish nation.” 


STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK 


The Central Office of Sta- 
tistics has recently published 
the 1957 Statistical Year Book 
in English and Russian trans- 
lation. 

The translation is extremely 
faithful. Terms are rendered 
accurately, even in _ cases 
where the translators have 
been compelled, by language 
difficulties, or by the absence 
of an equivalent institution in 
the other countries concerned, 
to find a substitute transla- 
tion. 

The translated versions of 
the Statistical Year Book 
could well serve as English- 
Polish and Russian-Polish sta- 
tistical dictionaries. 

The 1958 Year Book in Po- 
lish is to be published in 
November. For the first time 
since the war it will contain 
information on family budgets 
(collected by means of que- 
stionnaires). 
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a patriotic film in which the heroes are 
people who, while making mistakes (for 
which the chief of the young conspirators 
pays with his life), are nevertheless seen as 
searching for a way to a dignified life. This 
does not mean that the film is without 
passion — it even shows open partiality — 
but it does mean that as a whole it stands 
on the ground of humanist truth. 

The story is comparatively straightfor- 
ward. The young boys, who had formerly 
taken active part in the underground 
fighting against the Germans, receive an 
order to shoot an official of the Communist 
party. At the appointed time they kill the 
passengers of a car going in the direction in 
which the Secretary was to have gone. They 
are not however the same people. Still 
unaware of their mistake, the youths put up 
at a hotel in which their escaped victim is 
also staying. And so The Ashes and the Dia- 
mond becomes the history of one night, 
which separates one assassination from 
another. The first is a mistake, the second 
a success; but both are tragic — in them- 
selves and in their consequences. During the 


‘night, when, in one of the hotel rooms, 


a Victory dinner is being held, one of the 
boys meets a girl in whom he sees the 
embodiment of all his growing longing for 
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a normal life and his wish to stop the © 


senseless, unending fight. But the boy, li- 
ving in the atmosphere which has for so 
long surrounded him, of discipline and 
loyalty to his superiors and colleagues, 
carries out his orders, and murders the party 
Secretary at dawn, although he regards it 
as the last shot in a senseless battle. After 
the murder he is pursued and fatally woun- 
ded. The film ends with a dramatic death 
scene, shown with a vicious cruelty rarely 
seen on the screen. 

Just as the content of The Ashes and the 
Diamond is a development of the motif pe 
culiar to Wajda’s earlier work, so it is also 
a further step towards an original style of 
his own. Mr Wajda began his creative acti- 
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vity under the influence of Italian neo- 
realism, and it was in this climate that 
A Generation was created. Gradually, how- 
ever, elements of symbolism have found 
their way into his work, as well as motifs 
particularly connected with Polish artistic 
tradition. It was no accident that between 
A Generation and Kanat he made a short 
documentary film, Ide do stonca (I Journey 
to the Sun), on the work of Xawery Duni- 
kowski, the great Polish sculptor. The film 
emphasises the metaphorical’ and symbolic 
elements of his work. 

Mr Wajda is also the author of a docu- 
mentary, Apel Polegtych (The Roll-Call of 
the Fallen). This uses contemporary news- 
reels to present a record of the battles in 
which Polish soldiers took part on all fronts 
during the Second World War. The director’s 
next film, which is now in production, is 
the story of the Polish Uhlans in the 
September Campaign of 1939, based on the 
short story by Wojciech Zukrowski, entitled 
Lotna (Swift). 

ee ae 
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HE rich traditions of polychrome paint- 

ing in this country have grown up 
through the centuries developing alongside 
Official ecclesiastical architecture and its 
folk counterpart, mainly finding expres- 
sion in the wooden churches and chapels. 
The two sources of inspiration crossed and 
interpenetrated until by the late nineteenth 
century they had united and petrified into 
one eclectic and schematic art of church 
decoration. 


During the twenty years between the 
wars a few efforts were made to free 
ecclesiastical painting from its rigidity. One 
example of this break with tradition are the 
polychromes painted during 1933—34 by 
Professor F. Kowarski, Professor J. Sokotow- 





FIGHTING A COMMON ENEMY 


At the end of August 
a group of American microbio- 
logists visited Poland. Among 
them were Dr Gunther Stort, 
Dr Albert Sabin, Professor Hi- 
lary Koprowski, Professor Ire- 
na Koprowska, and Professor 
Waclaw Szybalski. The last 
three are of Polish origin, but 
now live permanently in the 
U.S.A. Professor Hilary Ko- 
prowski is director of the Bio- 
logical Institute in Philadel- 
phia and President of the New 
York Academy of Science. His 
wife is director of the Phila- 
delphian Institute of Cytology. 
Professor Szybalski is head 
of the department of bacterial 
genetics in the Institute of 
Microbiology of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick. The 
distinguished American micro- 
biologists gave a series of 
lectures in Warsaw on their 
work and on the latest achie- 
vements in microbiology, par- 
ticularly in the fight against 
cancer and poliomyelitis. 


On his departure from Po- 
land, Professor Koprowski 
expressed his appreciation at 
the progress of Polish micro- 
biology and the hope that 
co-operation between Polish 
and American scientists will 
continue to develop. He stated 
that talks had already started 
with the object of bringing 
about an agreement between 
American and Polish scientific 
institutes and establishing 
closer contact between indi- 
vidual scientists. 


WIRELESS AND TELEVISION 


It is expected that by 1975 
there will be 20—25 licensed 
wireless-sets in Poland for 
every 100 inhabitants, which 
means that in practice every 
family will own a set. The 
figure for television will be 
one receiver per 100 inha- 
bitants. 





A conference of the Tele- 


vision Commission of the 
Organisation Internationale Ra- 
diophonique (O.I.R.) was held 
recently in Warsaw. There 
were delegates from Czecho- 


slovakia, Finland, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Roumania 
and the U.S.S.R. Resolutions 


were passed to increase and 
improve co-operation in work 
on programmes between the 
member countries of the Te- 
levision Commission, particu- 
larly between those countries 
which relay their programmes 
abroad. 

Other resolutions were 
aimed at improving the ex- 
change television films and 
other programmes and with 
facilitating the work of re- 
porters, particularly during 
sports events. 


CINDERELLA’S SUCCESS 


The Cinderella of Polish 
cinema — Polska Kronika Fil- 
mowa (Polish Newsreels) — 
has received second prize at 
the Second International 
Showing of Newsreels, for its 
authentic presentation of the 
Polish scene. The first prize 
was awarded to the French 
Gaumont Company, which has 
correspondents all over the 
world, and a wealth of the 
latest equipment at its dis- 
posal — including colour. In 
such company, the Polish 
unit’s achievement is consi- 
derable, especially when one 
remembers how neglected it 
has been here, 

The unit does not confine 
itself to the presentation of 
news but adds commentaries, 
opinion and criticism. Their 
work is given added interest 
by the exchange of material 
which they maintain with 38 
other countries. 

Their chief aim, however, 
is to present a faithful picture 
of conditions in Poland. It 
is for this that they gained 
their award in Venice. 
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ski, and Professor K. Tomorowicz in the 
church of the Pauline Monastery at Jasna 
Géra in Czestochowa; another the plafonds 
in the Wawel Castle in Cracow. 

It is only since the war, however, that 
the modern conception of ecclesiastical art 
has found an outlet. A new opportunity for 
expression has been provided with the 
building of new churches and reconstruction 
and restoration of those which were da- 
maged or destroyed during the hostilities. 


The efforts to introduce new elements 
continue to meet with the opposition of some 
of the clergy and part of their congregations, 
who are accustomed to the ordered pattern 
of devotional iconography. Heated discus- 
sions on this subject are carried on in the 
Catholic press; more and more voices are 
raised demanding a renaissance of religious 
art such as seems to be beginning in Western 
Europe. 


It seems paradoxical, however, that the 
new artistic tendency is to be seen rather 
as a rule in the rebuilding of old churches, 
devastated during the war, than in those 
which are now being built. It was only in 
the recent competitions for church buildings, 
which were held by ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, that new architectonic and plastic 
forms were proposed: The work submitted, 
for example, in the competitions for designs 
for the churches in Nowa Huta and in Bie- 
lany (North Warsaw) provided interesting 
evidence of the new tendency. 


Thanks to the efforts of some of the Con- 
servator’s Offices (which are to be found in 
every voivodship) and of the Episcopal Cu- 
rias, several of the most outstanding contem- 
porary artists have taken up polychrome 
painting: their murals will certainly find 
a place in the history of Polish art. The best 
known among these artists are Waclaw Ta- 
ranczewski, Jerzy Nowosielski, Adam Mar- 
czynski and Tadeusz Brzozowski, who repre- 
sent different artistic attitudes and different 
interpretations. 
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Since 1952 Professor Taranczewski* has 
executed many murals in one of the chapels 
of Wroclaw Cathedral (1953), in the Church 
of Our Lady in Poznan (1953—55) and in 
St Martin’s Church also in Poznan (1956—57). 
Like his pictures, his polychromes are 
drenched with colour, achieving — it is the 
decisive element in Professor Taranczewski’s 
painting — great intensity of tone. The in- 
tensity of his ecclesiastical paintings raises 
them above the dramatic, although they 
strike a note of joy, of merry-making, and 
have an elusive similarity to folk-paintings 
on glass. It is this tie with Polish folk art, 
combined with a wide assimilation of the 
attainments of modern art, which bestows 
upon Professor Taranczewski’s work its spec- 
ific personal character. Never relinquishing 
the framework of modern art or stooping to 
stylisation or to the archaic, he neverthe- 
less tries to draw on the deep learning which 
always lies behind tradition. This is to be 
seen in his composition of forms and sur- 
faces, in the conscious simplification of 
shape, which recalls Medieval painting. The 
latter tendency is particularly evident in 
Professor Taranczewski’s latest work: in Poz- 
nah. The polychromes, the stained-glass 
windows and the paintings of the altar pa- 
nels, in the Church of Our Lady are all his. 

The interior of this Gothic Church is one 
great symphony of whites and reds. The 
uniformly white background emphasises the 
construction of the red Gothic arches and 
pillars; the brightly painted heads of the 
prophets, the ornamentation of the vaults, 
the pictures from the life of the Virgin 
Mary in the niches, and the stained-glass 


* Born in 1903 in Czarnkéw; in the years 
1921—29 studied at the School of Decorative 
Arts in Poznan and at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Cracow; paints pictures and murals: 
frequently exhibits in Poland and abroad, e.g. 
Brussels, Paris, Belgrade, Venice; won this 
yera’s national award of the Guggenheim 
Foundation; Professor of the Cracow Academy 
of Fine Arts. 





1. G. ¥. AND POLISH SCIENTISTS 


At the meetings of the 
representatives of the national 
committees of the Internatio- 
nal Geophysical Year, which 
took place in Moscow at the 
end of August, the Polish 
delegation, headed by Pro- 
fessor Stefan Manczarski, re- 
ported on the work done by 
Polish scientists. Professor Ro- 
man Teisseyre’s paper on 
“Dislocation Processes on the 
Bed of the Pacific Ocean’ 
concerns a discovery of world- 
wide importance, made by the 
Polish scientific expedition to 
Vietnam, It permits the cal- 
culation of the energy gene- 
rated by earthquakes. Great 
interest was also aroused by 
the report of the Polish 
expedition to Spitsbergen in 
1957, which was concerned 
with geological and glaciolo- 
gical research. 

Most eagerly awaited, ho- 
wever, was Professor Man- 
czarski’s own report on 
the distortion of some of the 
strata of the inosphere, as 
a result of which sound 
waves, after reflection at some 
points of the ionosphere, do 
not return to the earth but 
pass between the strata of the 
ionosphere. The dispersal of 
electrc-magnetic waves was 
observed in Poland several 
years ago by Professor Man- 
czarski and the discovery was 
announced at the international 
conference of Le Comité de 
Coordination Internationale 
Radiophonique (C.C.I.R.) in 
1956. On that occasion however 
it was received with consi- 
derable scepticism, especially 
by American physicists. Today 
Professor Manczarski’s disco- 
very is universally acknow- 
ledged, and has been incorpo- 
rated into scientific litera- 
ture. It is described in the 
newest scientific publications 
in the U.S.A. and Germany. 
Professor Manczarski’s work 
has shown that it is possible 
for electro-magnetic waves 
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of low strength to travel long 


distances. This information 
has already been put to prac- 
tical use in the low-powered 
transmitters installed in sput- 
niks. , 


ENTENTE CORDIALE ARTISTIQUE 
ET SCIENTIFIQUE 


At the invitation of the 
State Institute of Art a group 
of French art historians vi- 
sited this country at the end 
of August. The aim of their 
visit was to examine the 
finest of Poland’s historical 
buildings and treasures of art, 
and to learn something of Po- 
lish historical research on this 
subject. 

Contact has also been made 
between Polish and English 
economic historians. Professor 
Stanistaw Hoszowski has just 
returned from England, where 
he has been collecting mate- 
rial on trade relations between 
Poland (particularly Gdarsk) 
and England during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. It is pro- 
posed that English and Po- 
lish scholars should co-operate 
with regard to the topics con- 
nected with the Baltic region 
in feudal times. 


TOURIST DICTIONARY 
TRANSLATED 


The International Tourist 
Dictionary, already published 
in English, French, German 
and Italian, is now to be 
published in Polish. 

The dictionary will contain 
about 350 entries useful to the 
tourist. Each entry will be 
given also in English, French, 
German and Italian. The lay- 


out of the dictionary will be. 


similar to that of the ver- 
sions in other languages. 
A coloured map of Poland 
will be added showing the 
most important roads, rail- 
way lines and tourist routes 
as well as the more interest- 
ing historic monuments and 


natural reserves. 
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windows, all provide powerful colour 
accents. Colour — as always with Professor 
Taranczewski — constitutes the blending 


element with which the artist builds up the 
interior and binds up into a whole the archi- 
tectural skeleton and the large surface of 
white walls (from which the painting emer. 
ges with great clarity). 


A completely different method was cho- | 


sen by Professor Taranczewski for the inte 
rior decoration of St Martin’s Church. Here 
again he has used the original Gothic con- 
struction. Having removed the plaster from 
the long walls of the main nave, thus unco- 
vering the brickwork, he painted, on this 
mosaic-like background, colourful scenes 
from the New Testament; the pattern of the 
bricks forms an integral part of the colour 
scheme and the rhythm of the whole com- 
position. 


A wholly different conception of sacred 
polychrome is represented by Jerzy Nowo- 
sielski *, the youngest of the artists discussed 
in this article. He grew up in the traditions 
of Byzantine art, having spent some time as 
an iconographer in an Uniat monastery. From 
those days he retained a love of ancient and 
pre-classical art and an attachment to eastern 
mysticism. At a later stage Professor Nowo- 
sielski was occupied for several years with 
abstract and surrealist art. He attempts to 
use the technical innovations of post-cubist 
art to express the feeling of the great By- 
zantine tradition. For Professor Nowosielski 


the world of the icon with all its apparent/ 
primitiveness and naivety, with its Christian) 


humility and splendour is not only a referen- 
ce to form. In spite of the Byzantine eyes 
with which the saints gaze from his frescoes, 


* Born in 1923 in Cracow; in the years 
1945-6 studied Byzantine art at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Cracow; belongs to the Cracow 
“Group of Moderns”; had exhibitions in Poland 
and in New York, Chicago, Prague, Venice, 
Belgrade; Professor of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in L6dz. 


— 
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their images have in fact been created by 
a twentieth-century artist. Yet the Byzan- 
tine quality of his work is to be seen not 
only in his iconography but in his peculiar 
mysticism; in his preoccupation with the 
craft of painting and the use of ancient, 
traditional polychrome techniques, particu- 
larly the fresco. 

During recent years Professor Nowosiel- 
ski has painted frescoes in four Greek- 
Orthodox churches and in one Catholic 
church. 

The third painter under review, Adam 
Marczynski*, is an artist of a lyrical dispo- 
sition. He captures his visions in quiet, sub- 
tile tones and creates his form with the help 
of a nervous, sensitive line. His polychromes 
do not blaze with Taranczewski’s splendour 
of intense colour, nor do they have the 
mystic concentration of Nowosielski’s art. 
Marczyhski’s paintings especially his poly- 
chromes are intellectual and disciplined, but 
they never turn into aesthetic but arid calli- 
graphy. The polychromes in Czchéw parish 
church on which Professor Marczynski is 
now engaged show most fully the range of 
his talent. 

The last of the four painters is Tadeusz 
Brzozowski **, one of the most gifted artists 
of the younger generation. He has to his 
credit several outstanding polychromes, the 
most characteristic perhaps being those 
which he executed in the church in Imielno 
(1956). Here Brzozowski’s work is in full 


* Born in 1908 in Cracow; studied in the 
years 1929—1936 at the Cracow Academy of 
Fine Arts; works also in the graphic arts and 
as a book illustrator; had exhibitions at home 
and in New York, Prague, Sofia, Moscow, 
Lugano, New Delhi, Venice, Belgrade, Munich, 
Milan, London and Copenhagen; Professor at 
the Cracow Academy of Fine Arts. 

** Born in 1918 in Lvov, studied at the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts in Cracow; member of the 
Cracow “Group of Moderns”; "interested in oil 
Painting and murals; exhibitions at home and 
in Chicago, Berlin, Brussels, Belgrade, Bruges 
and Milan. ° 
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PHILATELIC NEWS 


This fever is endemic to every 
quarter of the globe. Anyone 
is liable to fall victim to the 
honourable passion for stamp 
collecting. The international 
clan of philatelists now has 
over 45 million members. Of 
these, 26 thousand are to be 
found in Poland, 40 per cent 
of them schoolchildren. 

Polish philatelists have had 
Many successes at the six 
international exhibitions in 
which they have taken part. 
They have been awarded two 
gold, twelve silver and 
nineteen bronze medals, as 
well as many diplomas. 

The centenary of the issue 
of the first Polish postage 
stamp occurrs in 1960. As part 
of the celebrations, which will 
be held in Warsaw, an inter- 
national philatelic exhibition, 
“Polska 60”, is to be arranged. 
Four hundred collections will 
be exhibited, of which half 
will be those of foreign collec- 
tors. Preparations for “Polska 
60” are already in progress. 
They also include the publi- 
cation of a four-volume en- 


cyclopaedia, Polskie Znaczki 
Pocztowe (Polish Postage 
Stamps). 


ETUDES COPERNICIENNES 


The Paris Centre of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences 
has published, in French, the 
first volume of Etudes Co- 
perniciennes. The editor and 
principal author of these stu- 
dies in the Centre’s director, 
an eminent Polish scholar, 
Professor Stanislaw Wedkie- 
wicz. 

The recently published first 
volume of this two-volume 
work is devoted to the de- 
velopment of Copernican ideas 
in Poland and to the interna- 
tional discussions on the astro- 
nomer’s discoveries which took 
place during his lifetime and 
had been going for several 
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centuries after his death. The 
book reveals the wide mental 
horizons of the genius who 
combined proficiency in both 
the sciences and the arts and 
who was not only astronomer, 
but also poet, painter, trans- 
lator (from Greek into La- 
tin), and student of canon 
law, politics, economy, medi- 
cine, cartography and _ tech- 
nics. He even, by force of 
circumstances, acted as an 
ecclesiastical administrator and 
the commander of a fortress. 

The second volume of Etu- 
des Coperniciennes will be 
devoted to the development 
of Copernican thought in 
France. 


CERCLE BRETONNE DE RENNES 


One of the best French 
folk song and dance en- 
sembles — the Cercle Bre- 
tonne de Rennes — has re- 
cently visited Poland. Their 
programme, which was based 
mainly on “Breton folklore, 
was received with great 
enthusiasm. The artists appea- 
red in fine, richly embroide- 
red regional costumes. 
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harmony with the architecture of the ol 
church; his artistically modern conception 
does not collide in any way with the church's 
interior. On the ceiling of the presbytery 
the artist has painted a picture of the Last 
Supper, which is without doubt one of the 
best religious murals in contemporary art. 
Although Mr Brzozowski has a great fond- 
ness for the traditions of Polish medieval 
painting, with its formal simplicity and 
magnificent craft, he does not neglect the 
experience of the twentieth-century art. This 
gives his polychromes the dramatic composi- 
tion of abstract painting and an indefinible 
humility, characteristic of a guild artist. h 
Brzozowski’s pictures everything plays a 
equally important part — the figures, the 
furniture and the smaller objects. This mot 
of expression gives his work a feeling o 
space; on a stage thus formed biblical dra 
mas are played out. 

This cursory review of the new tenden- 
cies in contemporary church polychrome 
merely touches several interesting problems. 
Its purpose was only to throw some light o 
the renaissance of this branch of art in 
Poland. 


R. A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Bearings on Legal History 


Historia pavstwa i prawa polskiego 
od potowy XV w. do r. 1795 [The 
History of the Polish State and its 
Laws from the Middle of the 15th 
Century to 1795]. Under’ the 
editorship of Juliusz Bardach. Part I 
by Juliusz Bardach (592 pp). Part II 
by Zdzistaw Kaczmarczyk and Bo- 
gustaw LeSnodorski (549 pp). PWN. 
Warszawa 1957. 


Few European countries have 
a more complex and interesting 
history than Poland. For the last 
150 years her historians have tried 
to do her justice. The Polish school 
of historians came into prominence 
in the 19th century. The country 
was enslaved and naturally the 
thoughts of -its people turned to 
the days of the Kingdom of Poland 
and Lithuania, which came to an 
end in 1795 (and is often referred 
to.in its later stages as the “gentry’s 
democracy”). Here some saw the 
roots of their country’s decline; 
others, its glories. Some pointed to 
Poland’s greatness and power; others 
laid the blame for her downfall on 
her legal and historical past. 

This historical tradition of legal 
research was an example to the histo- 
rians — who carried on after Poland 
regained her independance in 1918. 
It is therefore not surprising that the 
“gentry’s democracy” has been the 
subject of far more intensive research 
than the regimes and laws of Polish 
territory in the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries. Today, the historian has at his 
disposal a large number of works on 
the constitutional and legal history of 
Poland up to 1795, many of which 
are the product of distinguished 
scholars — for example O. Balzer, 
P. Dabrowski, S. Kutrzeba, J. Ra- 
facz, Z. Wojciechowski. It only re- 
mained for the new generation to 
undertake a new synthesis of all this 
material in the light of new ideas 





and methods and taking into account 
newly-discovered facts. 

Such a synthesis has been under- 
taken by a large group of legal histo- 
rians. The first fruit of many years 
of labour is the publication of the 
first two volumes of a series Zarys 
historii patistwa i prawa Polski (An 
Outline of the History of the State 
and Laws of Poland). These volumes 
cover the period up to 1795 — the 
year of Poland’s downfall as an in- 
dependent state; three more volumes 
covering the years 1795—1939 are in 
preparation. The authors are con- 
fronted here with a particularly dif- 
ficult task, which is expected to 
engage them for at least another 
three or four years. 

Their aim was to present an inter- 
pretation of the constitutional and 
legal history of Poland in the light 
of historical materialism. They are to 
be congratulated on their avoidance 
of the pitfalls which always surround 
such pioneer efforts. Their work 
bears no traces of an obsession with 
one point of view to the exclusion 
of all others; it is neither sectarian 
nor over-schematic. It displays 
a breadth of vision, a fresh, scholarly 
and fruitful treatment of a great 
mass of facts and processes. The 
authors have omitted nothing that 
is relevant; they have tried to give 
a truthful picture of history, avoiding 
preconceived interpretations. This 
approach is apparent not so much 
in the handling of detail, but in the 
general conception. One must re- 
member that theirs is the first 
attempt ever made at a complex, 
comprehensive synthesis of Polish 
constitutional and legal history. 

It is the first work of this kind 
which is not divided into sections, 
in which all aspects are treated as 
a whole and in which their common 
development is shown. For the first 
time attention is given to politico-le- 
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gal doctrines and their influence on 
the formation of the state and the 
legal system. It is also the first 


appraisal ot the constitutional and 


legal history of Poland’s Western 
Territories, particularly Silesia and 
Western Pomerania. Most of these 
territories were wrenched from the 
Polish State during the 14th and 15th 
centuries, but for a long period they 
retained Polish characteristics in 
their legal systems and form of 
government. 

The authors’ division of the histo- 
ry into periods is also a new con- 
ception. Whatever the shortcomings 
of this method, such a division en- 
sures a certain coherence; it lays 
bare the outline of historical deve- 
lopment. The division is as follows: 
(1) The Formation of the Polish State 
(from the 8th to the middle of the 
10th century); (2) The Early Feudal 
State (the second half of the 10th 
century — 1138); (3) Feudal Dismem- 
berment (1138—1320); (4) State Mo- 
narchy (1320—1454); (5) The Gentry’s 
Democracy (1454 — the end of 16th 
century); (6) The Magnates’ Oligarchy 
(early 17th century — 1795). Obviously 
these dates are intended only as 
a rough guide. The divisions are 
actually made according to funda- 
mental changes in constitution and 
the law. The authors maintain that 
changes in the social structure and 
in the fluctuating pattern of class 
forces precede and give the impetus 
towards constitutional transforma- 
tions, and the form they have chosen 
to adopt makes this relation clear. 
They have picked their way carefully 
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through the complex chain of causes 
and effects. 
The work has its weaknesses, The 


most noticeable being a disproporiion | 


in the treatment of different ques. 
tions. Thus the attention given to 
state constitution leaves no room for 
a full analysis of legal jurisdiction, 
the treatment of which, particularly 
in the 16th and the I7th century, is 
weak. Similarly, the synthesis of the 


constitutional and legal history of) 


Poland’s Western Territories is shal- 
low and cursory. These and other 
disproportions seem however to be 
the price which must be paid for 
a full synthesis which includes some 
questions which have already been 
well studied and others which have 
received little attention until now. 
The work is also weak in compa- 
rative analysis. Except in the first 
two chapters, the subject is not 
studied in relation to the European 
thought with which it was contem- 
porary. This has naturally limited 
the scope of the conclusions drawn, 
One has to bear in mind that there 
were many Medieval European legal 
systems, for instance, Roman canon 
law, or the so-called German Laws, 
whose application was supra-national. 
The work shows also a tendency 
to exaggerate social-economic ques- 
tions, although this is perhaps an 
understandable reaction against their 
previous neglect in this field. 
Manv detailed conclusions, too, are 
open to question, but the fact re- 
mains that the work as a whole is 


of great importance to Polish histo- 


rico-legal scholarship. 
Jan Baszkiewicz 


Problems of Coexistence 


The Challenge of Co-existence. By 
Hugh Gaitskell. Methuen. London, 
1957. 


Whenever we pick up a new book 
on the problems of contemporary in- 
ternational relations, we feel a cer- 
tain initial scepticism. What are we 
going to find? Will it be another 
pocket Utopia, an account of the 
future Golden Age _ incorporating 


a final “nobody knows how to get 


there”, or an apocalyptic vision of 
powerful forces threatening the whole 
of humanity with an _ inescapable 
atomic conflagration. 

Mr Gaitskell’s book belongs t 
neither of these categories. Mr Gait- 
skell, the leader of the Labour Party 
and probable future Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, has made an at- 
tempt at a realistic approach te 
world problems. He looks first and 
foremost for a way out the dange- 
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rous political deadlock in which our 
contemporary world finds itself. 


Mr Gaitskell’s most important the- 
sis is that peaceful coexistence is 
a lasting factor and that develop- 
ments in the spheres of technology, 
economics and politics, as well as the 
pressure of world opinion, compel 
the political leaders of all the po- 
wers to accept the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence as 'the basis of 
their foreign policies. In principle 
this thesis is undoubtedly correct; 
put in Mr Gaitskell’s application of 
it lurk certain dangers. For instance, 
he takes it for granted that a global 
war is impossible. But we know per- 
fectly well that this is not so; that 
in the present situation a technical 
error or a minor oversight may set 
off a world catastrophe; that never 
before has there been such a need 
for taking an active part in creating 
a political atmosphere that would 
make war impossible. Of course, 
there are certain of Mr Gaitskell’s 
conclusions and proposals with which 
a Pole would find it difficult to 
agree (and vice versa). This is so 
because Mr Gaitskell, when he ba- 
ses his thesis of peaceful coexist- 
ence on the principle of the compe- 
tition between two political and so- 
cial systems, stands on the side of 
the capitalist West. To discuss these 
differences would be pointless and 
futile. One is however a little asto- 
nished to realize how small a role 
Mr Gaitskell is envisaging for Great 
Britain in improving the climate of 
international relations. One hopes 
that the reason for this lies not 
much in the nature of his audience 
(the book consists of several lectures 
given by Mr Gaitskell in the United 
States), but in the well-known En- 
glish tendency towards “understate- 
ment”. 


In the light not only of her own 
national interests, but also of her 
obligations to humanity, Poland re- 
cognizes that it is her duty to pro- 
mote to the limits of her ability the 
Cause of peace and international un- 
derstanding, particulary in Europe. 
The Rapacki Plan grew out of this- 
Tecognition. But it goes without 
saying that Great Britain, as a world 
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power, is in this respect infinitely 
better equipped than Poland. 

Mr Gaitskell’s book contains a- 
mong other things certain proposals 
which have become generally known 
as the Gaitskell Plan. This proves 
that the author does accept the ne- 
cessity for making certain concrete 
proposals, at least on the question of 
the disengagement of the two oppo- 
sed military blocs in Europe. He de- 
velops the ideas originally put for- 
ward by Mr Eden. 

There is no need here to dwell 
on the differences between the Gait- 
skell and the Rapacki Plan, espe- 
cially since the author regards his 
own plan as an alternative proposal, 
and a starting point for more spe- 
cific steps to be taken by the go- 
vernments involved, It is very reas- 
suring to see that when Mr Gaitskell 
analyses the problems of European 
security and German re-unification, 
he treats the former as of primary 
importance, and neither identifies nor 
blurs the two issues. His dislike of 
the idea of strengthening West Ger- 
many can be read between the lines. 
The majority of the British people 
are watching with anxiety the grow- 
ing, economic and military poten- 
tial of the German Federal Republic. 
The present writer was in England 
during the war. He too shares memo- 
ries of the V1’s and V2’s over London. 
The spectres of rockets with atomic 
warheads in the possession of the 
Bundeswehr can hardly fail to appall 
those responsible for Great Britain’s 
security. 

Mr Gaitskell is too great a real- 
ist to imagine that one German state 
will allow itself to be peacefully 
swallowed by another. Any modus 
vivendi based on the Elbe line has 
to involve at present an acceptance 
of the status quo, and all the disen- 
gagement plans must consequently 
proceed from this starting point. 
Hence the great danger arising from 
West German rearmanent and the 
revisionist campaign, directed in the 
first place against Poland — they 
may develop into a violation of the 
status quo. 

Mr Gaitskell denounces the revi- 
sionists’ campaign. He writes: “It 
seems most unlikely that any sub- 
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stantial change can be made in the 
existing frontiers. The population 
have moved and settled down and 


1 do not believe that either the Poles” 


or the Russians would agree to dra- 
stic revision.” (page 58). If we omit 
the words “substantial” and “drastic” 
we could agree to this formula. 

We remember only too well the 
course of events in the period be- 
tween the wars. Even the slightest 
changes in the existing Polish-Ger- 
man frontier would be only a prelude 
to further demands, a beginning of 
a chain reaction at the end of which 
death would await Europe and the 
world. Poland’s attitude in these mat- 
ters should find full support in the 
responsible political circles in the 
West, especially in Great Britain. 
The Second World War, in which 


Poland and Great B: iain were allied 
against German imperialism, taught 
us all to look back critally upon the 
traditional assumptions underlying 
international policy; to search for 


common ground on which to base | 
attempts at easing international ten- | 


sion and strengthening the shaky ba- 
sis of peace. 

Polish public opinion therefore re- 
gards with profound interest the 
words of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. It sees in them the growing 
political realism of the most author- 
itative circles in Great Britain. The 
book under review shows aiso that 
it will be possible to find, if not 
a ready platform for agreement, then 
at least a common starting point for 
securing peace in Europe and in the 
world. 

Karol Lapter 


Is Translation Possible? 


Wstep do teorii ttumaczenia [Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Translat- 
ion] By Olgierd Wojtasiewicz. Osso- 
lineum. Wroclaw—Warszawa, 1957. 
136 pp. 


The book under review belongs 
to that class of publications that can 
easily pass unnoticed by readers of 
scholarly works. It cannot be classi- 
fied within the strict limits of any 
of these disciplines which are con- 
sidered to be independent. In fact the 
theory of translation is a branch of 
knowledge which already has its own 
extensive literature, yet it discusses 
questions which are on the borders 
of linguistics, semantics, the theory 
of literature and even of a general 
theory of culture. Wojtasiewicz’s book 
presents its topis to the reader in 
a clear and systematic way. It is 
so convincing that one hardly sus- 
pects the immense labour necessarily 
involed in formulating and systema- 
tizing the ideas which, when arran- 
ged in a clear and accessible form, 
appear to be self-evident. 

The book bears the title Introdu- 
ction to the Theory of Translation. 
A more appropriate title might be 
“Introduction to the Theory of the 
Impossibility of Translation”, since 
considerations of the “untranslatabi- 


lity” of the expressions of one lan- 
guage into another, and the classifi- 
cation of the reasons for this, consti- 
tute the main topic of the book. The 
author first looks for a definition of 
the word translation. He formulates 
it in terms of the relation between 
the total response of the reader of 
the translation and that of the reader 
of the original. The better the trans- 
lation, the more nearly identical will 
be the two responses. The possible 
objection here is that it is difficult in 
practice to determine the degree of 


this identity or similarity of respon- © 
ses 


The author realizes this. But he 
believes that the precision of his the- 
ory is sufficient for practical purpo- 
ses; in fact, when compared with 
many other definitions quoted by Mr 
Wojtasiewicz from translation litera- 
ture, this method is far superior to 
any other. 

Mr Wojtasiewicz further analyses 
scrupulously and in detail the various 
reasons for the impossibility of exact 
translation from one particular lan- 
guage into another (he deals of course 
only with living languages). These 
reasons may be classed as structural 


.and lexical. Of the former, three are 


mentioned: the grammatical system, 
comprising morphology, syntax and 
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word formation; the phonetic system; 
and finally the graphic system. As 
far as these systems are concerned, 
a given language may prove to be 

lacking in some means of expression 
and therefore poorer than another, 
thus making an adequate translation 
of a certain idiom impossible. The 
author classifies various cases occur- 
ring within the scope of the above- 
mentioned general causes and illu- 
strates them amply with examples. 
Thus the impossibility of rendering 
in English the Polish iterative form 
of verbs is an example of difficul- 
ties of morphologic origin; the diffi- 
culties resulting from different pho- 
netic means may be illustrated in li- 
terature, part of the effect of which 
is based on certain phonetic combi- 
nations which cannot be reproduced 
in other lanaguages. 

The third part of the book discus- 
ses the difficulties which follow 
from the fact that an idiom will not 
evoke from a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the original language, the same 
complex response of associations it 
evokes in the mind of a native. 
“Technical” terms too are associated 
with the specific natural environment 
of the recipient of the original (na- 
mes of animals and plants, of atmos- 
pheric phenomena, etc.), as well as 
specific objects produced by man 
(names of local weights and measu- 
Tes, coins, buildings, the form of 
which is connected with irreprodu- 
cible cultural or geographic condi- 
tions of a certain country; names of 
costumes, dishes, ceremonies, forms 
of relationship, of state offices and 
various other elements of life parti- 
cular to a given region), The “untran- 
slatability”™ of such terms makes one 


language appropriate foreign words 


from another in an unaltered form. 
Considering the differences of cul- 
ture and consequently the differences 
in the vocabulary of various coun- 
tries, the author concludes that “if 
all existing languages were taken in- 
fo account, adequate translation 
would have to be limited to the sim- 
Plest natural Phenomena, physiologi- 
cal facts and activities”. 

Mr Wojtasiewicz goes on to speak 
of allusions as a separate source of 
several kinds, depending on the de- 


gree of possibility or impossibility of 
their rendering. Further difficulties 
are associated with the lapse of time 
between the creation of the original 
and of the translation, making impos- 
sible the adequate rendering of the 
text by referring to the chronological 
analogon of the original. Finally there 
are puns which are only possible 
within the confines of polynymy or 
homonymy of a certain language. 

After mercilessly piling up the en- 
dless difficulties occurring in all 
translations the author comes to 
what must appear an inevitable con- 
clusion, that “a high, even perhaps 
a very high percentage of all texts 
must be regarded as incompletely 
translatable, if a strict interpretation 
of the concept of translatability is to 
be adopted”. Thus texts may be gra- 
ded according to their amenability 
to translation. In such a scale com- 
mercial and technical texts come 
first, while poetry, above all epic 
poetry, lies at the bottom, as the 
author considers it to be more diffi- 
cult to translate than lyrics. He be- 
lieves that what he calls “the terms 
of the language” are the source of 
most difficulties in accurate transla- 
tion. These terms do not change easi- 
ly; but in spite of this, certain diffi- 
culties of translation cease to exist, 
due to the reciprocal appropriation 
by various languages of lexical ele- 
ments rooted in others. The book has 
an appendix in which methods of 
translation of colloquial conversation 
from English into Polish are dis- 
cussed. 

Mr Wojtasiewicz’s book is instruc- 
tive and striking, not only for pro- 
fessional translators (it gives har- 
dly any technical advice useful in 
translating, but rather the opposite 
— the reasons why such advice 
cannot be given), but also for all 
those who are interested in the pro- 
blems of semantics from the lingui- 
stic, logical, or philosophical point of 
view. The author’s reflexions make 
one realize that what is most profi- 
table to us in learning foreign lan- 
guages is not the possibility of tran- 
slating them into our own, but on 
the contrary the perception of that 
which cannot be translated. 

Leszek Kotakowski 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Michat Choromanski: Zazdrosé i medycyna jJealousy and Medicine]. Sec. 
ond edition. Poznan, 1958. Wydawnictwo Poznafskie. 289 pp. $1.00 

One of the more interesting novels to appear between the wars. The author recen- 
tly returned to Poland, after having lived abroad since the end of the war. Before the 


war the book received an award of the Polish Academy of Letters. Mr Choromajiski | 
uses an interesting technique to describe the age-old problem of love and jealousy. | 


A bestseller translated into several foreign languages, 


Adolf Rudnicki: Niekochana [The Unloved].Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 92 pp. $0.50 


A leading Polish novelist gives here a moving description of the tormenting 
atmosphere of mutual misunderstanding and discord and of the gradual growth of 
hostility between two people who had once been very intimate. 


Stanistaw Wygodzki: Milczenie. Opowiadania [Silence. Stories]. Warsza- 
Wa, 1958. MON. 261 pp. $0.70 

This is another volume of stories about Polish Communists. It forms part of a cy- 
cle, begun ten years ago. The author, a well-known novelist, has a profound feeling for 
the hardships undergone by the Polish revolutionary movement. The two preceding 
volumes were Widzenie (The Vision) and Pusty plac (The Vacant Site). 


Jerzy Zagérski: Szkice [Sketches]. Krakéw, 1958. Wydawnictwo Literackie. 
423 pp. $1.85 

Zagorski’s essays are a review of this well-known Catholic poet’s work as a critic 
over the last 25 years. His sketches from 1950 to 1953 give a picture of the literary battles 
and, in particular, of discussions on the subject of literature’s shortcomings at that 
time. Zagérski's studies of the Russian poets, Griboyedov, Lermontov, Pushkin and 
Mayakovsky, make up a separate series. The author has devoted several sketches to his 
colleagues: Baczynski, Gaiczynfski, Hollender and Mitosz. 


HISTORY 


Tadeusz Cieslewski: Stara Warszawa w rysunkach Tadeusza Cieslewskiego 


[Drawings of Old Warsaw by Tadeusz CieSlewski]. Text by Juliusz Wiktor Gomulicki. — 


Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. 30 pp. and 114 illustrations; 6 plates. Cloth cover. $5.00 

A prominet Polish artist, Tadeusz CieSlewski, who died two years ago, chose 
Warsaw, and above all Old Warsaw, as his subject. His pen drawings and water-colours 
of the Old Town are excellent, This album contains black-and-white as well as coloured 
reproductions of the painter’s work, with an interesting introductory essay by Juliusz 
Gomulicki, the well-known writer and historian of Warsaw. 


Jan Dtugosz: Banderia Prutenorum, Edited by Karol Gérski, Warszawa, 1958. 
PWN. 338 pp. $4.15 

Written in Latin by the greatest of the Polish chroniclers and historians of the 
Middle Ages, the text gives a detailed description of the banners won by Poland in the 
great battle with the Teutonic Order of the Knights of the Cross at Grunwald in 1410. 
There is information not only on the emblems of the Teutonic towns, but also their 
military organization, The manuscript makes possible, for instance a reconstruction of 
the methods of mobilizing the Teutonic forces. There is a preface by Professor Karol 
Gérski. The colourful reproductions of the Teutonic banners are especially valuable. 
The publication, tastefully produced and printed on good quality paper, is a fine edi- 
torial achievement. 
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Witold Hensel: Poznan w zaraniu dziejéw od paleolitu do potowy XIII w. n.e. 
jPoznah from Early Pre-history to the Middle of the 13th Century]. Wroclaw, 1958. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Polskie Towarzystwo Archeologiczne (Polish Archeolo- 
gical Society). 197 pp. $1.25 

The author, an eminent Polish scholar, using information drawn from excavations 
and written sources, gives an account of the history of Poznan, which played an impor- 
tant part in the formation of the early feudal State of the Piasts. He deals with the 
period from the Paleolithic age — the origins of the region on which the town grew 
up — to 1253, when the town was established under the Magdeburg Charter. Illustra- 
tions. Plans showing the various phases of Poznaf’s development. Photographs of the 
interesting relics. A summary in French. 


Jerzy Kirchmayer: Uwagi i polemiki. Na marginesie londytskiego wyda- 
nia ,,Polskie Sity Zbrojne w II wojnie swiatowej“ [Annotations and Polemics. Marginal 
Notes to the London publication (in Polish) on “The Polish Armed Forces in the Second 
World War’’]. Warszawa, 1958. MON. 165 pp. 5 maps, $0.90 

An interesting contribution to discussions on the part played by Poland in the 
Second World War. The author, a leading military historian, gives a critical analysis 
campaigns of the Polish Armed Forces abroad, and the organization and struggles of 
of the work of scholars and journalists on the September 1939 campaign in Poland, the 
the underground Home Army. At the same time he gives his own views on the key 
problems of the two greatest Polish tragedies of the last war: the September 1939 defeat 
and the Warsaw Rising in 1944. Sketches show the deployment of forces and defence 
positions. 


Stanistaw Loza: Szkice warszawskie [Warsaw Sketches]. Warszawa, 1958. 
PIW. 316 pp. $1.25 

Stanistaw Loza (1888—1956), a bibliographer and historian, wrote a number of ske- 
tehes and articles on various aspects of Warsaw, among them the history of the capi- 
tal’s trams, of many of its streets and squares, and on the sculptures in the, Saski Park. 
Several sketches are devoted to Warsaw’s architecture and to impressions of famous 
Polish and foreign architects who were active in the Polish Capital between 1800 and 
1944. The text is documented with contemporary illustrations. The whole was compiled 
and prefaced by Ludwik B. Grzeniewski, 


Kazimierz Michatowski: Mirmeki. Wykopaliska [Mirmeki. Excavations]. 
Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 160 pp. Cloth cover. $3.80 

The results of Polish excavations during the archaeological expedition to the 
site of the ancient Greek colony on the Crimea, near Panticapeum, the capital 
of the ancient kingdom of Cimmerian Bosporus. This expedition was organized in 1956 by 
the National Museum in Warsaw and the Leningrad Hermitage. Professor Michatowski’s 
book gives the results of Polish excavations only. The most interesting of them is the 
discovery of a well-preserved winery from the ist or the beginning of the 2nd century 
A. D, The work contains detailed information on the bones, pottery and coins, reports 
on the preliminary examination of the mortar and plaster used in building, and discus- 
ses the technical documentation, Many photographs and numismatic tables. A summary 
in French, 


Wtadystaw Pociecha: Krélowa Bona (1494—1557). Czasy 1 ludzie Odrodze- 
nia. T. III. (Queen Bona (1494—1557). The Age and People of the Renaissance. Vol. IIIj. 
Poznan, 1958. Published by PWN for the Poznan Society of the Friends of Learning, 
Department of History and Social Sciences. 260 pp. $4.20 

This is the third consecutive volume of a set of six. (The previous two volumes ap- 
peared in 1949 and covered Queen Bona’s childhood and the first decade of her stay 
in Poland.) The present volume contains the history of the reign in Lithuania, from 
1528 to 1539, of Bona Sforza of the house of the Milan Dukes, wife of Zygmunt the 
Old. On the basis of surviving correspondence and documents, the author, one of the 
most eminent authorities on the Polish Renaissance, gives a picture of the economic, 
cultural and foreign policy of Poland in the early 16th century, and of Bona’s struggle 
with the Lithuanian oligarchs. 
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Studia i materiaty do historii kultury wsi polskiej w XIX i XX w. Zajecia poza- 
rolnicze. Wspdétdziatanie gospodarcze [Studies and Material for a History of the Culture 
of the Polish Countryside in the 19th and 20th Centuries. Occupations Outside Agricul. 
ture. Economic Co-operation]. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Institute of the History of Culture. 456 pp. $4.45 

A collection of works on the history of the folk culture of Polish villages in the 
19th and 20th centuries, written by a group of ethnographers from the Institute of 
the History of Culture of the Polish Academy of Sciences and the Institute of Ethno. 
graphy of E6dz University, under the direction of Professor Kazimiera Zawistowicz- 
Adamska. The following works are included in the volume: A. Mioduchowska: Wspéi- 
dziatanie gospodarcze w Brzozéwce w koticu w. XIX i w. XX (Economic Co-operation 
in Brzozéwka at the End of the 19th and in the 20th Centuries); M. Misifiska: Tkactwo 
w Rzeczycy (Weaving in Rzeczyca); J. Kucharska and Z. Batorowicz: Rybotéwstwo przy- 
orzezne w Kuénicy (Coastal Fishing in KuéZnica); J. Kopaczyfska-Jaworska: Badania 
nad organizacjq wypasu w pasterstwie wysogérskim na Podhalu (Studies in the Organi- 





zation of Grazing in Mountain Sheepfarming in the Podhale Region); M. Biernacka: \ 


Kamiencezyk — osada flisacka (Kamieficzyk, a Raftsmens’ Village) and J.P. Dekowski: 
Ze wspomnien flisackich Jaska Golika z Plichowa (From the Reminiscences of Jasieck 
Golik, a Raftsman of Plichéw). Drawings. Tables. Maps. A summary in French. 


Adam Wiecek: Medale Piastéw Slaskich [Medals of the Silesian Piasts}. 


Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. pp. XXVII and 80, $1.25 

The first Polish scholarly work on the Silesian medal-making in the i6th and 
17th centuries. The result of a painstaking search in Polish and foreign (chiefly Ger- 
man) collections. The author has not limited himself to describing analyzing the 
development of medal-making. He has also provided commentary on the collected 
material, but has also given essential information on the medal and on the catalogue 
of specimens and has dealt with them against their historical background — the fortunes 
of the Silesian Piast dynasty. 


Z dziejéw polskiej kultury muzycznej. Tom. I. Kultura staro-polska [Notes on 
History of Polish Musical Culture. Vol. I. Old Bolish Culture]. Krakéw, 1958. PWM 
(Polskie Wydawnictwo Muzyczne). 357 pp. $2.55 

The first volume of a series of treatises on the history of Polish music contains 
a collection of notes and articles on Old Polish music. It is supplemented by a list of 
the more important composers and their works, 16th century part songs and Polish dan- 
ces. Bibliography. Illustrations. Edited by Professor Zygmunt Szweykowski, the emi- 
nent Polish musicologist. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Jézef Chatasifiski: Przesztosé i przysztosé inteligencji polskiej [The Past 
and the Future of the Polish Intelligentsia]. Warszawa, 1958. LSW (Ludowa Spétdzielnia 
Wydawnicza). 208 pp. $1.10 

A re-issue of one of the works of a leading Polish sociologist, first published in 
1946. The present edition has been expanded to include the results of recent research. 


The author discusses the problem of the intelligentsia as a part of the whole of na — 


tional life. His reflections centre round the réle of the intelligentsia in society and its 
political functions, 


ANDREAE FRICII MODREVII: Opuscula Annis 1560—1562 conscripta. 
Opera Omnia: volumen IV, edidit Casimirus Kumaniecki. Varsovia, 1958. PIW — Acade- 
mia Scientiarum Polona. 336 pp. Cloth cover, $3.15 

This is the Latin text of the works of Andrzej Frycz-Modrzewski, the well-known 
Polish thinker and reformer of the 16th century, written between 1560 and 1562. 


Janusz Korczak: Wybér pism pedagogicznych [A Selection of Pedago 
gic Works]. Tom I — Jak kochaé dziecko. Prawo dziecka do szacunku. Momenty wy 
chowaweze. (Vol. I. How to Love a Child. The Child’s Right to Respect. Factors in 
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Education). Tom II — Artykuty. Prawidta zycia. Pedagogika zartobliwa. Postowie dr 
Zofia Szymatska,. (Vol. II. Articles. Rules of Life. Light-hearted Pedagogy. Epilogue by 
Dr Zofia Szymanfska.) Second edition, Warszawa, 1958. PZWS (Patistwowe Zaktady Wy- 
dawnictw Szkolnych). Vol. I — 361 pp. Vol. Il — 259 pp. Cloth cover. $2.05 

The second edition of a selection of the works on education of the great teacher 
and writer who dedicated his life to the child psychology. Korczak was a patient and 
acute observer of children; he had great insight into child psychology, and was a fine 
teacher. The selection acquaints the reader with the problem of upbringing in Childrens’ 
Homes, and deals also with the theory and practice of child treatment. Dr Zofia Szy- 
mafska contributes an epilogue on the last years of the writer’s life and his tragic death 
at the hands of Nazis in the Warsaw Ghetto. 


LAW AND ECONOMICS 


Jézef Krynicki: Problemy handlu zagranicznego Polski 1918—1939 i 1945—1955 
{Poland’s Foreign Trade in the Years 1918—1939 and 1945—1955]. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 
$22 pp. 14 tables. $2.05 

This work is not only a monograph on the subject of Poland’s foreign trade, but 
also an analysis — from a Marxist standpoint — of the more general economic pro- 
blems involved, both during and after the war. The many theoretical formulations, 
especially those on the essence of foreign trade and its importance in national economy, 
as well as the working of the law of value in foreign trade, are thus of a polemic cha- 
racter. The work is supplemented by many tables which give statistical details of Po- 
land’s foreign trade. 


Ludwik Krzywicki: Dzieta. Tom II. Artykuty i rozprawy 1880—1886 [Works. 
Vol. Il. Articles and Treatises 188—1886]. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 606 pp. Cloth cover. $4.15 

The second volume of the collected works of Ludwik Krzywicki ‘(Wol. I, The Be- 
ginning of Communal Unity, appeared in 1957) contains writings published by the Marxist 
scholar, publicist and social worker between 1880 and the middle of 1886. We find 
here articles on sociology, ethnology, anthropology, archaeology; treatises on the cur- 
rent problems of political struggles and the ideological problems of the working class, 
as well as articles which were written to popularize historical materialism and Marxist 
political economy. 


Manfred Lachs: Umowy wielostronne. Studium z prawa traktatowego [Multi- 
lateral Treaties. A study of Treaty Law]. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 345 pp. Cloth co- 
ver, $2.30 

The author, a well-known authority on international law, discusses three fundamen- 
tal problems: how multilateral treaties originated and the changes they brought about 
in those institutions already in existence; the development of the typical forms of mul- 
tilateral treaties; and the functions they perform, particularly in relations between coun- 
tries with different social and economic systems. A list is given of the more important 
political and politico-military treaties at present in existence, the most important 
treaties registered in the Secretariat of the U.N., the conventions of the International 
Labour Organization, and of the multilateral treaties to which Poland is a signatory. 


Stanistaw Nahlik: Grabiez dziet sztuki. Rodowdéd zbrodni miedzynarodo- 
wej [Plundering of Works of Art. The Genealogy of International Crime]. Wroclaw, 
1958. Ossolineum. 482 pp. $3.80 

This work attempts to analyze the historical and legal aspect of the problem of 
international protection of relics and works of art during wartime. Part One of the 
work, entitled Fakty (Facts), gives instances of pillaging from the 16th century to the 
period of Nazi atrocities. Part Two: Poglqdy, normy, konwencje (Opinions, Norms and 
Conventions) is an analytical study of the historical and legal aspects. It discusses the 
evolution of opinion with relation to these facts and also the existing legal norms and the 
conventions covering their violation. The treatment is exhaustive. Illustrations, A sum- 
Mary in French, 
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Zagadnienia ekonomii politycznej socjalizmu [Problems of Socialist Political Eeo. 
nomy]. Edited by Oskar Lange. Warszawa, 1958. KIW. 455 pp. $1.40 

These essays by Polish Marxist economists deal mainly with the changes in the 
planning and administration of a socialist economy, the principles governing the price 
and wage structure, as well as the problems of industrialization, agriculture, investment 
of the national income, production and consumption. The aim of the book is to explain 
the fundamental problems of the present stage in the construction of socialism in Poland, 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BUILDING 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART 





Kazimierz Buczkowski: Dawne szkta artystyczne w Polsce [Old Artistic 
Glass in Poland]. Krakéw, 1958. The National Museum. 190 pp. $1.90 
This book supplements the work published in 1938 by K. Buczkowski and the col- 


lector, Wtadystaw Skérczewski, entitled Dawne szkta polskie (Old Polish Glass), which | 


dealt with Polish glassware from the 14th to the 17th centuries. The present publi- 
cation summarizes earlier studies, brings them up to date, and extends them to cover 
the finest period in the production of Polish glass, the 18th century. There are many 
photographs of stained glass, ornamental utensils, tableware (including wilkomy — drink- 
ing cups ornamented with enamel; goblets, tumblers, flagons, etc.). Reproductions of 
typical ornamental motifs. The production of artistic glass in Poland and in Europe 
is described and the chief centres of production given, A summary in French. 


Tadeusz Chrzanowski: Karczmy i zajazdy polskie [Polish Taverns and 
Inns]. Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. 81 pp. $1.60 


A historical review of characteristic taverns and inns, from the time when they 


were an integral part of communal life in Polish villages and small towns. Very few 
relics of such buildings have survived. In describing the appearance of an old Polish 
tavern the author therefore bases the information not on personal observation, but ico- 
nographic material, 71 illustrations. A catalogue of the more important of the old ta- 
verns and inns which have been preserved. Bibliography. 


Juliusz Kleiner: Juliusz Stowacki, Third edition. Wroctaw, 1958. Ossolineum. 
260 pp. $1.40 

This book by the eminent literary historian is based on his own monograph on 
Stowacki published between 1920 and 1927 and on its abridged editions of 1938 and 1947. 
The work takes into account the researches of the author and of other historians of 
literature, but omits a number of problems of a metaphysical nature, the intention of 


sere i 





the work being to make the poet’s person more accessible to the reader. As well as © 


characterizing the poetical works of Sltowacki, Professor Kleiner pays a good deal of 


attention to the poet’s political activity and discusses his philosophy. Illustrations, 


Jerzy Kurytowicz: L’accentuation des langues indo-europeennes. Second 
edition. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Philological Committee. 433 pp. $3.80 

In 1955 this work received a State Prize, 1st Class. 

Published in French, this book is the fruit of the extensive research of one of 
the most eminent of contempora-y philologists into the accentuation of Indo-European 
languages. The author is a doctor honoris causa of the Sorbonne, and his book is 
a milestone in this difficult field. The work sets out to define the importance, from the 
morphological aspect, of accent in Indo-European languages. The practical result of 
this work is a marked reduction in the phonetic laws which govern these languages. 
A summary in Polish. 


Stanistaw Serafin: Architektura i krajobraz wsi [Rural Architecture and 
Landscape]. Published by Arkady for the Departament of Architecture and Country 
Planning of the Warsaw College of Science and Technology. 151 pp. $1.90 

This is a detailed discussion of several aspects of the “open landscape”, a program- 
me for the planned spatial development of the countryside, projects for villages and 
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a lay-out of a rural settlement in Poland as well as in other European countries, in the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. A rich set of illustrations. It appears from the material given 
that the standard of rural building in all countries, regardless of their political and 
social systems, depends on how the following three fundamental problems are solved: 
() the expansion of more economic crop and stock farming, (2) a higher standard of 
living for the rural population, and (3) new methods in the planning and utilization of 
rural investment. 


Zabytki architektury w Polsce [Architectural Relics in Poland]. Warszawa, 1958. 
Arkady. 36 pp. $1.60 

This album of photographs, the work of the Polish Architects’ Association, shows 
in historical outline the development of Polish architecture, giving examples of charac- 
teristic rural buildings in several regions and of their urban counterparts. The photo- 
graphs are furnished with concise historical comments. An index of localities. Maps. 


Z polskich studiédw slawistycznych. Prace jezykonazweze i etnogenetyczne na IV 
Miedzynarodowy Kongres Slawistéw, w Moskwie 1958. T. I, II [Polish Studies in Slavonic 
Philology. Linguistic and Ethnogenetic Works Prepared for the Fourth International 
Congress of Slavists in Moscow, 1958. Vol. I and II]. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Slavonic Philology Committee. Vol. I — 268 pp. 
Vol. II — 304 pp. $3.40 

These two volumes contain 35 papers submitted by Polish scholars at the Fourth 
International Congress of Slavists in Moscow, which took place in September this year. 
They reflect the most important trends of Polish research work in this field. The 20 
papers of Vol. I deal with problems of linguistics, history and dialectology relating to 
the Slavonic languages as a whole or to groups of Slavonic languages; and also under- 
take researches into the origin of the Slavs, their toponymy and folk culture, which 
constitutes one of the most important subjects in Polish studies of Slavonic philology. 
Vol. II is principally concerned with the various Slavonic literatures, and, above all, 
with the literary relations between Polish, Czech and Russian. A group of papers is 
devoted to the theory and history of versification, a much discussed subject in contem- 
porary literary criticism in Poland. There are maps showing the range of the different 
cultures, 


OTHER SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Archeologia Polona. [Polish Archaeology.] Vol. I. Wroclaw, 1958. A Year-Book 
published by Ossolineum for the Institute of the History of Material Culture, Polish 
Academy of Sciences. Illustrated. pp. VI and 269. Summary. $6.05 

This is the first number of a French-language periodical, the aim of which is 
to give information on the achievements of Polish learning in the field of archaeolo- 
gical research, and on researches into the origin of the Polish State in particular. 
The contents of vol. I are: W. Hensel — Le développement des recherches archéolo- 
giques sur les origines de l’Etat Polonais. W. Antoniewicz — Les chandiéres prescythi- 
ques en bronze. A. Rajewski — Les outils en os pour l’apprét des peaux de la 
premiere période de l’a4ge du fer en terres polonaises. J. Pazdur — Recherches 
archéologiques sur les monuments historiques medievaux et modernes en Pologne. 


A Study of Galactic Structure in Four Selected Fields in Aquila — Sagitta and 
Cassiopeia. Part II. Torun, 1958. Published by PWN for Studia Societatis Scientiarum 
Torunensis. 135 pp. $2.20 

The second part of the collective work, published in the English language, on the 
study of the structure of the Milky Way in certain selected sectors. Part One was pu- 
blished in 1956 by the Torun Scientific Society. 


Halina Bohdanowicz: Krakéw. Warszawa, 1958. Sport i Turystyka. 36 pp. 
$0.75 

An album in English, Czech, German and Polish devoted to one of the oldest and 
Most beautiful of Polish cities, the country’s former capital. The fifty photographs pre- 
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sent selected relics in “the town of living stones’, as Cracow is called, among them 
the Wawel — the royal palace, old churches, market places, old narrow streets andj 
burghers’ houses. There is also a sketch of the famous Planty, the favourite promenade 
of the Cracovians, and the traditional Lajkonik. A short caption under the photographs 
gives an outline of the history of the various objects and discusses their importance jn | 
the history of the city. 


Informator nauki polskiej [A General Guide to Polish Science]. Warszawa, 195%, 
PWN. 543 pp. $1.15 

The book contains a description of the organizational structure and a list of mem. 
bers of the Polish Academy of Sciences and its subordinate scientific institutes, a list 
of universities, of scientific institutes under the auspices of the various ministries, of 
museums and archives. There is also a list of scientific periodicals published by these 
institutions and an alphabetical list of Polish scientists and scholars with their addresses, 





Polska, Cyfry i fakty (Poland, Facts and Figures]. Warszawa, 1958, Polonia. 100 pp. 
$1.10 

A pocket reference book on Poland, published in English, French, German and 
Polish. It gives classified information on the most important aspects of life in Poland. 
Statistics on each subject. A physical map of Poland and photographs. 


Se RE 


Wactaw Sierpinski: Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers. Mathematical Mo- | 
nographs. Vol. XXXIV. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the Polish Academy of © 
Sciences. Cloth. 487 pp. In English. $8.00 

The author is one of the creators of the theory of multiplicity. This work is 
of an encyclopaedic character: a monograph on the present state of the theory of | 
finite numbers. The work is the thirty-fourth volume of the series of Mathematical 
Monographs in which are published the most outstanding works of Polish scholars 
in various fields of contemporary mathematics. Of the thirty-four volumes, nine were 
published between 1932 and 1939, and the remaining ones appeared after 1945. 


Jan Sokotowski: Ptaki ziem polskich. [Birds of Poland.] Vol. I. Drawings, 
tables and photographs by the author. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. Cloth. 10 plates. 441 pp. 
$5.05 

A prominent ornithologist’s popular work, which deals with all the birds of 
Poland. Volume I contains information about all the species of singing birds, and 
a chapter on the history of Polish ornithology. Illustrations, drawings and coloured 
plates. 


Bronistaw Walaszek: Uznanie dziecka w polskim prawie rodzinnym. 
[The Recognition of the Child in the Polish Family Law.] Krakéw, 1958. PWN. 147 pp. | 
Summary in English. $2.15 ' 

This work deals with the problem of the recognition of the child as set eee | 
in the Polish Family Code of 1950. The author outlines the recognition in Polish Law © 
before the reform of 1950, gives his own point of view and that of Polish Civil | 
Law experts, together with an outline of the legislation in other countries in this, 
respect. He then discusses in detail the act itself, its legal character and legal | 
consequences, and the expiration of the child’s recognition in the Polish Family Law. 





Z badant klasy robotniczej i inteligencjt. Praca zbiorowa. [Studies of the working 
class and professional workers.] Collective work edited by Jan Szczepafiski. Warsza- | 
wa, 1958. PWN. 220 pp. $3.05 

These studies set out to ascertain to what extent the structure of the working 
class has changed, from what social walks of life and social groups the people wh0 
in the process of industrialization entered the ranks of the working class come; what 
traits they have brought with them, what traditions of culture and socio-economic 
aspirations. 

The point was to find out in what way and from what social groups the ranks 
of professional workers are formed, in what institutions they acquired their quali- 
fications and how they find their way to their professions. The system of research 
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embraced: (1) the identity card as an instrument for study of the structure of the 
personnel of an industrial plant; (2) study of the structure of the working class in 
a chosen textile factory in £6dzZ; (3) discovering what happens to graduates of 
a textile technical school for workers; (4) the attitude of motorcar factory workers 
to social organizations; (5) young workers’ attitudes to the Union of Polish Youth 
at the time of the crisis in that organization; (6) graduates of the department of 
history and librarianship courses of the £6dzZ University and their professional work. 


DICTIONARIES 


Podreczny stownik jezyka polskiego. Przedruk fotoofsetowy na podstawie wyda- 
nia B. Arcta z r. 1939. Wyd. II [A Handy Dictionary of the Polish language. A Photo- 
Offset Reprint of the M. Arct Edition of 1939]. Second edition. Warszawa, 1958. Wiedza 
Powszechna,. 496 pp. Cloth cover. $8.25 

This dictionary is based on M. Arct’s Illustrated Dictionary of the Polish Language, 
a fundamental source-book first published in 1916. Many illustrations. 


Stownik taciny éredniowiecznej w Polsce. Tom I z. 8. (hasta: Biennium—Byssus). 
{A Dictionary of Medieval Latin in Poland. Vol. I, Booklet 8. Entries: Biennium to Bys- 
sus]. Edited by Marian Plezia. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. $1.40 

This Dictionary, which has been appearing since 1953, covers the vocabulary, phra- 
seology and composition of the Latin used in Poland in the Middle Ages. Each booklet 
of the Dictionary consist of five printer’s sheets, They appear at half-yearly intervals. 


Stownik wyrazéw bliskoznacznych. [A Dictionary of Synonyms.] Compiled by 
Stanistaw Skorupka. Second Edition. Warszawa, i958. Wiedza Powszechna. Cloth. 
pp. XIII and 448. $6.30 

This dictionary is a systematically arranged collection of synonyms and phrase- 
ology. It contains 30,000 entries, arranged in groups according to similarity of 
meaning. Examples of differences in the shade of meaning and syntax peculiarities. 
The introduction acquaints the reader with the make-up and the aim of the dictionary. 
Index. 


Stanistaw Szober: Stownik poprawnej polszczyzny. [A Dictionary of 
correct Polish.] Enlarged edition. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. Cloth. 857 pp. $6.30 

The new edition of this dictionary has been revised and adapted to include the 
present forms of correct Polish. The number of entries has been increased and 
a table of declensions and conjugations introducet. Examples have been expanded. 
The Editorial Committee consisted of Professors Doroszéwski, Skorupka, Tokarski 
and Wieczorkiewicz 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


GUSTAW GOTTESMAN, playwright and journalist, for a few -years’ 
after the war a member of the UNO Secretariat, and afterwards a senior | 
official of the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is now the Editor” 
of the weekly Przeglad Kulturalny. 


EDWARD LIPINSKI, economist, Professor of Economics at the Uni-* 
versity of Warsaw and at the Central Schaol of Planning and Statistics, 
ordinary member of the Polish Academy of Sciences, Deputy Chairman 
of the Economic Council attached to the Council of Ministers, President’ 
of the Polish Economic Society. : 


JULIUSZ PONIATOWSKI, economist, Minister of Agriculture in two> 
pre-war Governments (1920—1921 and 1934—1939). He was known as an 
advocate of agrarian reform. After eighteen years abroad he returned 

to Poland in 1957. 


PAWEL JASIENICA, historian and publicist, author of several books: 
and of many articles and essays on historical and contemporary affairs’ 
published in leading Polish periodicals. 





An annual subscription to Polish Perspectives at 24s can 
also be ordered in the United Kingdom through Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford or your own bookseller. 











